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CHRONICLE 


The War.—lIt is well to remember that our news of 
the war is nearly all from English sources, and unofficial, 
owing to the strict censorship upon real happenings ex- 
ercised by the Governments at war. 
The Austro-Servian war has almost 
been forgotten in the bigger con- 
flict that has developed at the other side of Europe. On 
August 6, Austria, claiming to have been drawn into war 
with Servia by Russia’s request to conduct negotiations 
with her regarding Servia, declared war on Russia, and 
withdrew a large part of her troops from Servia to mass 
them on the Russian border. She still maintains Am- 
bassadors, however, at London and Paris. On August 
8, Montenegro openly took sides with Servia. De- 
spatches from Nish also report an Austrian defeat at 
Semendria on August 4, and the repulse of the Austrians 
in their six days’ struggle to cross the Drina. The bom- 
bardment of Belgrade still continues. 

The centre of war has now swerved to Belgium and 
the Franco-German border. The German invasion of 
France, which was begun on August 2, is conducted in 
three columns, each estimated at 100,000 men. They are all 
pointed toward Paris, with the Rhine as a base. The first, 
starting from Mainz, proceeded down the Rhine Valley 
to Strasburg, and crossed the French border at Cirey, 
near Nancy, aiming at the opening in the line of French 
fortifications between Toul and Epinal; the second 
started from Coblentz, further down the Rhine, crossed 
the neutral territory of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and seized the French town of Longwy. Within the five 
mile belt along the French border there have been 
frequent skirmishes between French and Germans, and 
at Petit Croix, on August 3, the German Uhlans are 


Bulletin, Aug. 3— 
Aug. 11, A.M. 


said to have suffered severe loss from the French 
machine guns. Both of these columns have delayed their 
progress, waiting apparently for the advance of the 
third column. This column started from Cologne on 
the Lower Rhine, and, after Germany’s declaration of 
war on Belgium, on August 4, crossed into Belgium, near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 5th, by force, peaceful passage 
through Belgium having been refused, and laid siege 
to Liege, the chief strategic point in Belgium. The 
fighting at Liege has been incessant since that time. 
France has rewarded the city with the medal of the 
Legion of Honor for a display of gallantry that has 
astounded the world, and, by checking the impetuous on- 
set of the German army, has given the allies time to 
gather their forces of defence. The Belgian soldiers at 
one time fought for 50 hours without rest, and on 
August 7 the German Emperor admitted a loss of 25,000 
men in dead, wounded and captured, and asked for an 
armistice to bury his dead, which was refused. 80,000 
Germans are said to be hurrying to reinforce the attack, 
and 20,000 English and a large French force to support 
the Belgians. They are too late to keep the Ger- 
mans out of the city itself. Tiiese have already 
entered. The forts, however, surrounding the city 
still hold out. Huy and Namur, both strongly forti- 
fied places, still lie in the way of the third column, even 
if Liege has fallen. On August 7 the French, with two 
armies, began the counter invasion of Germany through 
the provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. The first army cap- 
tured the towns of Vic and Moyen-Vic, en route to Stras- 
burg, and the second took the town of Altkirch, and 
marched upon Muelhausen, chief city of Upper Alsace, 
and occupied the citadel. The French expect the sup- 
port of these former countrymen should they once suc- 
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ceed in wresting the provinces from Germany. Mean- 
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while, Germany has been holding off Russia on the 
north. The German fleet is reported to have met the 
Russian squadron off Aland Islands, in the North Sea, 
and driven them into the Gulf of Finland. It was re- 
ported that the Russian port, Libau, on the Baltic, was 
bombarded, and also Sveaborg, on the Gulf of Finland, 
guarding the approach to St. Petersburg, and that Ger- 
man and Russian armies had met in Johannisburg, in East 
Prussia, and the Russians been repulsed. The mobili- 
zation of the Russian army is now complete, which means 
a total of 6,000,000 men, or more, in the field. There is 
also a rumor that the English fleet has bottled the Ger- 
mans up in the North Sea. This, however, has not been 
confirmed, except for the announcement made on 
August 7 by the British Admiralty that the east coast of 
England was safe for shipping. It is reported, too, that 
the British fleet in the Far East has hemmed in the Ger- 
mans at Tsing-Tau. It is certain that the German mine- 
laying ship, Koenigin Luise, has been sunk by British 
destroyers, and that the British cruiser, Amphion, was 
destroyed by the explosion of a floating German mine. 
One hundred and thirty men of the Amphion were 
drowned. The German ship, Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
with more than $10,000,000 in gold on board, after four 
days’ peril of capture, arrived safely at Bar Harbor, Me., 
on August 4. Later despatches confirm the reports that 
Germany has landed 40,000 men at Elkenaes, Finland, 
preliminary to marching on St. Petersburg. For the 
second time, too, despatches announce that the English 
have seized two German colonies in Africa. The de- 
spatches of August 10 are more definite in detail and 
confident in tone. From them it appears that the French 
are marching in triumph to Strasburg, the capital of 
Upper Alsace. An engagement has taken place between 
a British cruiser and a flotilla of German submarines. 
The former was unhurt; one of the latter was sunk. 
The Germans have occupied Russian Poland. The whole 
European problem has been further complicated by 
Portugal's determination to support England, when called 
on to do so. 

The reports of August 11 reaffirm that 30,000 Aus- 
trians are on the way to help the Germans. This act of 
aggression has caused France to break off diplomatic re- 
lations with Austria. The fleet of the latter has destroyed 
Antivari, Montenegro’s seaport, and is now steaming 
towards the Straits of Otranto. The Servians have in- 
vaded Bosnia, and are marching towards the capital. 
The French have gained two mountain passes in the 
Vosges, and now command Bonhomme and Sainte 
Marie. 


Home News.—So far the European war has caused 
little or no general disturbance in the country. At the 
beginning of hostilities the President issued a statement 
to the people, assuring them that 
there was no cause for alarm. His 
words were to the effect that, despite 
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the temporary inconvenience in the money market, in 
the exchanges and in harvesting crops, America is ab- 
solutely prepared to meet every emergency. It is the 
duty of the people to maintain self-possession and stead- 
fastness of purpose in order that they may help, if pos- 
sible, the rest of the world. On August 4 Mr. Wil- 
son issued his first proclamation of neutrality. On 
August 7 this was followed by a second, made necessary 
by Austria’s declaration of war on Russia. On August 
5 the President ordered that radio stations refrain from 
giving aid to any of the nations at war. In pursuance 
of his determination to make every legitimate effort to 
bring about peace, he offered his service to the warring 
nations as mediator. Meantime he was not neglectful 
of the many Americans in the war zone. He petitioned 
Congress to take means for their relief. A response 
came in the form of two appropriations, one of $250,000, 
another of $2,500,000. New York bankers arranged with 
the Government to ship an additional $3,500,000 abroad. 
The money appropriated by Congress was intended for 
deposit in the American consulates, to be distributed 
under fixed conditions to those in need. The rest of the 
money was for use in cashing the checks of the Ameri- 
can Banking Association and of travelers. The armored 
cruiser Tennessee, which carried the gold, will bring 
back 500 marooned tourists. It is estimated that, at the 
breaking out of the war, 100,000 Americans were abroad ; 
and of these, 50,000 clamored to get home. Every effort 
was made to meet this demand. As a result a large num- 
ber of travelers were enabled to leave Enrope in com- 
parative comfort. American financiers and statesmen 
took advantage of Europe’s distracted state to inaugurate 
a movement to divert money to this country. It is too 
soon to estimate the final results of this, but no doubt 
great and lasting advantages will come from it. 


Belgium.—This little nation was stirred to its very 
depths by the invasion of the German troops. The King 
first appealed to England for aid, and then took com- 
mand of his army, addressing his 
subjects in the following speech, ad- 
mirable for subdued strength and 


The King, the 
People and the War 


modesty of language: 

A neighbor, haughty in its strength, without the slightest 
provocation, has torn up the treaty bearing its signature and has 
violated the territory of our fathers because we refuse to forfeit 
our honor. It has attacked us. Seeing its independence threat- 
ened the nation trembled and its children sprang to the frontier, 
valiant soldiers in a sacred cause. I have confidence in your 
tenacious courage. I greet you in the name of Belgium, a fel- 
low-citizen who is proud of you. 


The country is fairly throbbing with patriotism, and 
though the outcome of the war may be disastrous for the 
nation, yet King and people will go down to defeat hon- 
ored for sublime courage and devotion to principle. 


France.—The measures that have been taken indicate 
that France is ready to stake her all on the issue of this 
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war, in the hope of humbling Germany and recovering 
Alsace and Lorraine. On August 3 
President Poincaré announced that 
France and Algiers were under mar- 
tial law. The day following the German Ambassador 
was dismissed from Paris and the French Ambassador 
summoned from Berlin. Financial bills were passed 
without discussion for the relief of soldiers’ families, 
and so on, the Bank of France increased its notes to the 
amount of $1,000,000,000, and the moratorium was ex- 
tended to all colonies. Premier Viviani protested that 
the war was forced on France, but that she would carry 
out measures of defense “rigorously, methodically and 
calmly.” General Joseph Joffre, Commander-in-Chief of 
the French Army, left Paris on August 4 for the frontier, 
where skirmishes were reported to be taking place be- 
tween the resisting French and the invading Germans. A 
strict censorship has been imposed on the press, and final 
proofs of all newspapers must be shown Government 
officials. The Parisian journals have reduced their size 
and Gil Blas suspended publication, as all its staff had 
gone to the front. Austrian and German residents of 
Paris were transported to Western France, and the 7,500 
Americans stranded in the capital clamored for certifi- 
cates of citizenship from Ambassador Herrick. Our 
Ambassador has assumed control of the German and 
Austrian embassies in Paris. The relations between our 
Government and France remain most cordial. 


Var Preparations 


Germany.—With scarcely an exception the English 
and American press throw the responsibility of the 
present war upon Germany. In invading Luxemburg 
and Belgium, they say “Germany 
has shown herself ready to lift an 
outlaw hand against the whole of 
Western Europe.” Time alone can answer the question, 
“Who is responsible?” But it is only fair to note the 
insistent claim of Germany that this war has been forced 
upon her. The German apologists admit that ‘Germany 
has violated the law of nations in invading Belgium, but 
point out that this invasion was absolutely necessary as a 
measure of self-defence. Perhaps the statement made in 
the Reichstag by the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, may be accepted as an authoritative 
presentation of Germany’s position: 


Fixing the 
Responsibility 


We are acting in self-defense and necessity knows no law. 
Our troops have occupied Luxemburg and have advanced into 
Belgian territory. This is against the law of nations. The 
French Government had declared in Brussels that it would 
respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as it was respected in 
reference to herself. But we knew that France was ready for 
an invasion. France could wait. We could not. So we were 
forced to set aside the justified protests of the Luxemburg and 
Belgian Governments. The injustice, which we thereby com- 
mitted, we shall rectify as soon as our military object is achieved. 
He, who is menaced as we are and is fighting for his very life, 
must think only how to cut an opening to get through. 


Furthermore, in what is said to be an official com- 





munication to the Berlin Gazette, the Kaiser recalls the 
fact that, following the policy of his ancestors, he has 
always been an earnest advocate of peace, and goes on 
to say: 

In the midst of perfect peace our enemies surprise us. They 
will not suffer us to maintain our resolute faith to our ally who 
is fighting for her position as a great power and with whose 
humiliation our own power and honor would be equally lost. 
So the sword must decide. To be or not to be, is the question 
for German power and German existence. Forward with God 
Who will be with us as He was with our forefathers! 


It may be added that the stories of German “atrocities” 
in Belgium and Holland, which the press is now be- 
ginning to spread, should not find a ready acceptance. 
The “via London” despatches are apt to take their coler- 
ing from interests hostile to Germany. 


Great Britain—On the night of August 4 Great 
sritain declared war on Germany in the following words: 
“The Government is informed that Germany declared 
war against this country at 7 p. m. 
to-day, when the British Ambassador 
was handed his passports. A state 
of war, therefore, exists between Germany and this 
country.” The declaration had been in suspense during 
a week of great anxiety, following upon the breaking out 
of hostilities between Germany and the allies of Great 
Britain, Russia and France. It was not, however, her obli- 
gations under the Triple Entente that ultimately forced 
Great Britain to take up arms, but the proximity of 
danger to herself through the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality. That Germany was warranted in such a viola- 
tion is in nowise clear at present. Three times, each time 
more urgently than the last, and finally on the morning 
of August 4, by way of an ultimatum to be answered 
before midnight, Great Britain desired to know “whether 
Germany was prepared to give the same pledge that 
France had given to respect the neutrality of Belgium.” 
3elgium had also appealed to Great Britain for support 
against the threatened invasion. 

Pending the answer of Germany, Great Britain con- 
tinued her preparations for war. On August 2 the naval 
reserves were called out, cross-channel shipping from 
Southampton was forbidden, and likewise wireless com- 
munications in British waters, except with permission of 
the Admiralty, Lord Kitchener’s orders to return to 
Egypt were countermanded, and a call was made for 
volunteers that drained the hotels of servants. The 
Cabinet, too, was undividedly for war through the 
resignation of Mr. John Burns, President of the Board 
of Trade, and Viscount Morley, Lord President of the 
Council, and the change of mind of the third member of 
the Peace Party, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, upon Belgium’s appeal for the aid of 
England. 

It was announced officially on August 4 that “the Ger- 
man reply to the British ultimatum was unsatisfactory,” 
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and the declaration of war followed in due course after 
Germany had actually invaded Belgium. Immediately 
the Admiralty flashed its orders to the fleet, “Great Bri- 
tain declares war on Germany. Capture or destroy the 
enemy.” The King’s proclamation to mobilize the army 
was read from the steps of the Royal Exchange, and the 
House of Commons at once and unanimously voted 
$525,000,000 for emergency use. This was increased by 
a grant of $500,000,000 more on August 6, at the request 
of Mr. Asquith, and provision was made for enrolling 
500,000 extra soldiers. In a few hours after the King’s 
proclamation, 500,000 had been mobilized, and martial 
law was declared throughout the kingdom. Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir John Jellicoe assumed supreme command of the 
heme fleets, General Sir John French was appointed In- 
spector General of the forces, and Kitchener, Secretary 
of War. On August 3, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Redmond assured the Government of the loyalty of Ire- 
land, Catholic and Protestant. Canada made ready a force 
of 20,000 to send to England, and Japan holds her fleet 
in readiness to protect British interests in the Far East. 


Italy.—The situation in Italy is one of peculiar in- 
terest. By reason of the Triple Alliance this country is 
officially united to Austria and Germany. Popular sen- 
timent, however, is altogether with 
England, France and Russia, so 
much so, in fact, that should Italy 
declare for its allies, there would probably be a revolu- 
tion at home. 


The War and the 
Pope's Plea 


The Pope, in distress over conditions, has issued this 
exhortation to Catholics of the entire world: 


While nearly all Europe is being drawn into the vortex of a 
disastrous war, and all who consider the dangers, the horrors 
and fatal consequences that may ensue, are overcome with grief 
and terror, We also must be deeply affected. Our heart is torn 
with bitterest sorrow for the lives of many beloved people thus 
involved. 

We recognize that this terrible and widespread conflict makes 
heavy drains on our paternal love, and in virtue of our apostolic 
ministry it becomes us to cause men’s minds to be raised to 
Him, from Whom alone help can come, Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, the Most Powerful Mediator for men before God. 

Wherefore we expect all Catholics the world over to hasten 
to the throne of grace and mercy. First of all, as an example, 
let all the clergy under the direction of their Bishops offer 
public prayer in their respective parishes, that God may take 
pity and remove, as soon as possible, the fearful tortures of 
carnage and inspire the rulers of the earth to thoughts of peace 
and not of war. 


The Holy Father himself has set an example of prayer- 
ful solicitude for the struggling nations by spending much 
time each day petitioning God for peace. 


Mexico.—The army of the Constitutionalists, some 
60,000 or 70,000 strong, is marching on Mexico City. 
Carranza rejected all Carbajal’s overtures and the latter 
Progress and Plans Tesigned. The Chamber of Deputies 

of the dissolved. The Supreme Court will 

Constitutionalists do likewise. Most trustworthy ad- 





vices from Mexico state that the Constitutionalists are de- 
termined to carry out four projects. The first is the elimi- 
nation of owners of large estates; the second, the 
humiliation of former Federal officers and prominent 
soldiers ; the third, persecution of the clergy; the fourth, 
the expulsion of the wealthy Spaniards. The Constitu- 
tionalists are most radical, and differ entirely from the 
people of the South, who, as a rule, are disinclined to 
persecute priests. In this there is hope, for should the 
barbarities perpetrated in the North be repeated in 
Mexico City, they will be followed by a strong reaction 
in favor of those maltreated. Our Government has given 
a public and official sign of solicitude for priests and 
nuns in Mexico. In answer to a request for their pro- 
tection, sent by the Federated Societies of the Brooklyn 
diocese, the Secretary of State sent the following letter: 
Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3, 1914. 

Dear Sir:—The Department acknowledges the receipt of your 
letter of July 28, quoting resolutions recently adopted by the 
Brooklyn Diocesan Branch of the American Federation of Cath- 
olic Societies, and appealing to this Government to interpose its 
good offices in behalf of members of the Catholic Church in 
Mexico. 

In reply you are informed that this Government has on several 
occasions interposed its good offices in behalf of members of all 
religious orders in Mexico, and it will continue to urge the 
Constitutionalist authorities to treat with justice and moderation 
persons and properties belonging to religious orders. I am sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) W. J. Bryan, 
Secretary of State. 


This is distinctly good and it is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by effective action to prevent the renewal of 
the frightful crimes committed in the North. 


Russia.—The Empire is on fire with enthusiasm for 
the war. The Czar issued, on August 3, a manifesto out- 
lining the events leading up to the opening of hostilities 

, and proclaiming Russia the champion 
Enthusiasm for and defender of the Slav peoples. 
the War _ a : 
He protested that “Russia, rising like 
one man, will repulse the insolent attack of the enemy,” 
“protect a country related to us,’ and “safeguard the 
honor, the dignity and the integrity of Russia.” The 
peasantry generously responded to the call, and over 
3,300,000 reservists can be drawn on to augment the 
regular army’s great throng. Mobilization went on 
well, and Russia’s teeming population and vast re- 
sources enable her to maintain, if need be, a protracted 
war. The Russians are in a fury against Germany in 
particular. After the recall of the German Ambassador 
his house was plundered by a St. Petersburg mob. 
Austria-Hungary’s formal declaration of war against 
Russia was not made until August 6. War news from 
Eastern Europe is likely to be very meagre and uncertain, 
for the days of the privileged press correspondent are 
gone. Russia will allow none of them, and in Austria 
and Germany also they will scarcely be tolerated. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Fruits of Catholicism and Protestantism in Ireland 


To the Editor of America: 

The Catholic Church in Munster, Leinster and Connaught 
has had its sway checked by Elizabeth, Cromwell and per- 
secutors of their kind, but has Catholicism developed any 
better manhood or womanhood in the parts of Ireland men- 
tioned than Presbyterianism has sent forth from Ulster? I 
do not include the cowardly and loud-mouthed Orangemen, 
for all Protestants, especially Presbyterians, are not Orange- 
men. Have we not in Grattan’s Volunteers of 1782 high 
types of Protestant and Christian patriots, of whom the 
present blusterers are degenerate descendants? Has not 
Protestant Ireland led in Irish patriotism? Grattan, Flood, 
Tone, Fitzgerald, Emmet, surely the equals of Shiel, 
Meagher, O’Connell, etc. How do you account for the 
Protestant Emmet egualing in oratory and courage the 
Catholic Meagher when both were tried, if Catholicism, as 
you Jesuits claim, makes better men than Protestantism? If 
the Protestant one-fourth of Ireland has equaled in patriot- 
ism, talent and love of justice the Catholic three-fourths, is 
not this a strong argument in favor of a Protestant being 
just as good a citizen as a Catholic? Is not the object of 
religion, after honor to God, to make good, clean, courageous 
citizens? ‘ A SINCERE ENQUIRER AFTER TRUTH. 

Lexington, Kentucky. 


were 


This is part of a lengthy letter containing other like 
questions “that are full of meaning to me and others 
who admire the great Catholic Church,” and America 
is asked to discuss them. The gist of them is, that 1t 
Protestants are as good patriots, orators and citizens as 
Catholics, then Protestantism is just as good a religion 
as Catholicism. We may leave out the orators—other- 
wise Demosthenes would have claims—and even the 
artists, though the fact that Catholicism has produced the 
highest type of true art is no light testimony to its truth. 
We might also exclude the patriots, for all religions have 
had them. The natural virtues are inherent in man, and 
if patriotism is a proof of revealed religion, then Aris- 
tides, Epaminondas, the elder Brutus, the Maori, and not 
a few other pagan chiefs and peoples were as good Chris- 
tians as Emmet, O’Connell and Washington. If, how- 
ever, we take the word citizen in all its Christian com- 
prehensiveness, and if Protestantism generally has pro- 
duced better citizens than Catholicism, then it may be 
freely granted that Protestantism is a better working 
religion than Catholicity. And if Irish Protestants gen- 
erally have been better citizens, in that sense, than Irish 


Catholics, then either the Catholic religion is not true, 


or it has worked poorly in Ireland. 

But, after all, there is not much virtue in an “if.” You 
have to get rid of it to get truth. The implication of the 
writer’s “ifs” about Ireland are all partially or wholly 
unfounded. The Catholic Church “had its sway checked” 
chiefly in Ulster by the destruction, expulsion, despoil- 
ment, or other persecution of its Catholic inhabitants. In 


the other provinces it maintained its sway marvelously 








despite persistent persecution, but could hardly be ex- 
pected to produce great orators or educationalists in 
English while English law made education criminal. But 
despite that law it kept up the continuity of Celtic Cath- 
olic culture in hedges, hovels and on hills, as the poets 
and preachers and historians of the penal days, that have 
been recently or are now being edited, bear ample wit- 
ness. There were no Catholic orators in Grattan’s 
Pafliament, for the reason that Protestant law permitted 
no Catholics to enter it, and that Parliament was quickly 
suppressed because the Protestant patriots, who derived 
their inspiration from the nationality that Irish Catholics 
had preserved and fostered, were too few and weak to 
cope with Protestant ascendency. Tone, Orr, Lord Ed- 
ward, Emmet, Grattan, and so on, were brilliant ex- 
ceptions, who, in a period when Protestants had a sta 
tutory monopoly of education and wealth and influence, 
depended mainly on Catholic support.. When they passed, 
Catholic Ireland maintained the burden and paid the 
penalty of Irish patriotism, and kept its shrine intact. 

It is true that patriots were numerous among Irish 
Presbyterians, and they deserved well of Ireland and 
America. They also were persecuted by the Church of 
England. Their marriages declared illegal, their indus- 
tries penalized, their farms rack-rented, they joined with 
their more grievously persecuted Catholic countrymen to 
secure redress; and the harshness of their creed was 
softened under Catholic contact. They carried to 
America their Catholic sympathies and their hatred of 
3ritish tyranny, both of which contributed powerfully to 
the destruction of British rule and the establishment of 
They were as patriotic Americans as their 
and at 


true liberty. 
fellow-Catholic exiles, neither more nor less; 
home they were also patriotic till their wrongs were re- 
dressed. Given equal rights and privileges with all other 
Protestants at the Union, they abandoned the Catholics 
who were denied such rights; and ever since they have 
ceased, for the most part, to be Irishmen, degenerating 
almost to the Orange level. Meanwhile, in spite of 
them, the Catholics kept up the fight alone, won back 
the land even for the Protestant farmers of Ulster, and 
are now giving them land and liberty. If unbroken per- 
sistency of sacrifice for liberty and right, and a sense of 
justice that precludes persecution because of race or 
creed or wrong, or on whatsoever ground, constitutes 
patriotism, then Irish Catholics are patriots and, as a 
class, Irish Protestants are not. 

It is only a few years since Irish Catholics secured a 
University, and they have but slight control of the edu- 
cational system. Yet they are leading in every line of 
culture, and only Protestant privilege prevents their 
sharing in the benefits due to their acquirements. _ Are 
they better citizens? If the ideal citizen is one who is 
faithful to the laws of God and the just laws of the 
State, is just to friends, family and fellows, and in all 
his relations is “good, clean and courageous,” we have no 
hesitation in saying that the average Irish Catholic, man 
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or woman, is better than fhe Protestant average. He has 

heid to God's law with heroic fidelity. The chastity of 
his life is proverbial, and statistics place it in marked 
contrast to conditions in the Protestant corner. He has 
met his obligations to the land courts with unvarying 
fidelity, and contributed generously to the support of 
Christian education and charitable works. He has fought 
courageously for the rights of himself and his fellows, 
Catholic and Protestant, and when these seemed likely 
to be granted peacefully resumed the ways of peace. It 
is not he who is threatening revolution for the main- 
tenance of privilege and against the legislative liberty of 
his country. Further information on the relative civic 
merits of Catholic and Protestant in Ireland can be ob- 
tained trom that rather bigoted but observant Protestant, 
Harold Begbie, in “The Happy Irish.” 

ur correspondent asks: Has not Protestant Ulster 
furnished as many good and true men and women to 
ireland and America as the Catholics? Many such it has 
furnished, but not as many, absolutely or relatively, as 
Catholic Ireland, nor, on the average, as good. Partic- 
ular instances, unless they are types, will not help to a 
general appraisement, for individuals may be better or 
worse than their religion; nor may a few brilliant gen- 
erals, orators, patriots, etc., determine the question in 
either direction. Which has produced continuously and 
consistently the truer type of Christian man or woman? 
The Irish Catholic family can speak for that, whether at 
home or here, in its number as well as in its quality. 
Among which has race suicide developed, and divorce, 
and the disintegration of the family and, therefore, of 
the State? Which has given more benefactors to 
humanity? Go through the colleges and convents and 
hospitals and schools and centres of varied benevolence 
in Ireland and America, and wherever else Ireland's chil- 
dren have traversed, and you will find the answer in 
countless men and women of Irish Catholic birth or blood, 
who are giving not merely their goods, but themselves 
for the charity of God. How many such did Protestant 
Ulster ever give? Catholic Ireland gave heroes after, 
as during the Revolution, to all our battlefields, and 
heroines of charity; and she gave religious patriots like 
Carroll, England, Hughes, Kenrick, Wiseman, Ryan, 
Moran, who are typical of ten thousand priests and 
prelates whom she sent forth of her poverty to lavish 
the generous riches of their faith and talents for the 
people of God. 

“By their fruits you shall know them,” writes our 
correspondent. Catholic Ireland does not fear that test, 
either for her Faith or her exemplification of it. 

M. Kenny, s.J. 


Our Slav Millions 


This is such a big country, and the work to be done in 
it is so abundant, that its busy inhabitants hardly ever 
take the trouble to ask one another who they are. Pos- 





sibly, if one should happen upon a number of unfamiliar- 
looking men working at rock-blasting, or at loading coal 
barges—in Ireland, for instance—and if inquiries about 
them were answered in some queer, unutterable speech, 
the phenomenon would be remarked upon. One would 
think it worth while to ask an explanation of the con- 
stabulary or the local clergy. Here it is otherwise. It is 
a matter of course to see long names ending in ski and 
vitch in large letters over the doors of shops in New 
York, and the observer’s only reflection is on the difh- 





culty of pronouncing them. 

We live in the world’s melting-pot, and in the last two 
weeks that fact has been brought home to us by crowds 
gathered in front of offices where flags and armorial de- 
signs of many patterns are displayed. These crowds are 
part of the as yet unfused metal of future America. At 
present they own allegiance to various European Powers, 
and have been endeavoring to pay their duties by return- 
ing as reservists to serve in the ranks of the respective 
countries from which they came. One very large con- 
tingent is that which the daily papers always describe 
as “Hungarian”; but the names have a curiously un- 
Hungarian look for the most part; Haan and Pasch- 
kevitch are quite common. Even the names terminating 
in ski and vitch may be conventionally and officially 
Hungarian, for all we know. However, ski and vitch 
are not Magyar, but Slav suffixes. 

In the lineup of the nations for the present war in 
Europe all is Hungarian that comes from Hungary. 
The four Serb conscripts, said to have been shot last 
week in Hungary for refusing to bear arms in a war 
against Servia, would have been catalogued as Hun- 
garians if they had presented themselves at Ellis Island 
as immigrants from Hungary; in Hoboken or, Pittsburg, 
they would have been classed as “Hunkie,’”” which is a 
popular variant of “Hun.” As a matter of fact a large 
part of the population of Hungary is Slav—either Slovak 
or Slovene—and it must be galling to Magyar pride to 
have the despised Slavs called in this country by a name 
which proferly belongs only to the Tataric dominant 
race. The Magyars have only themselves to thank, how- 
ever, if the Slavs of Slavonia and Hungary have 
profited in America by the action which the Magvars 
forced upon them at home. Apropos of this, Mr. 
Shipman, an excellent authority on all subjects of this 
kind, says: “In 1878 the active Magyarization of Hun- 
gary was undertaken. The doctrine was mooted that a 


_native of the Kingdom of Hungary could not be a 


patriot unless he spoke, thought and felt as a Magyar.” 
The poor Slovak tried his best to be a Magyar at home, 
and here the American naturally takes him for a Hun. 

Considering that the beginning and mainspring of the 
present war is supposed to be the inevitable antagonism 
between Teutons, who glory in their compact power, and 
scattered Slavs, who envy such a power, it is rather 
startling to learn that in 1911 there were more than five 
and a half million Slavs in the United States. We might 
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feel a certain nervousness about this vast population of 
one race, domiciled among us and not tending to assimi- 
late with the older inhabitants, were it not that the Slavs 
have not yet fully realized their solidarity either here or 
in Europe. They are only beginning to realize it in 
Europe, and all this disturbance is the result. More than 
half of the Slavs in this country (3,000,000) are Poles, 
while the Russians (not Russian Jews, of course), scat- 
tered throughout the United States, number 480,000. 
Both Poles and Russians are Slavs, but assuredly the 
day of Panslavic solidarity, when every Pole shall be a 
brother to every Russian, is still far off. Again, the 
Poles in America must be subject to deep divisions among 
themselves, those from Galicia feeling something ap- 
proaching to affection for the Dual Monarchy, those from 
Russian Poland unanimously detesting the Muscovite. 
The only general principle of unity among the Poles is 
their Cathoticism, as this is in the main the gulf which 
separates them from their Russian fellow-Slavs. The 
Ruthenians, mostly Uniats, number about 100,000. The 
Croats, who number 280,000 in the United States, would 
be loyal to the House of Hapsburg, if only from 
antipathy to the Servians. The immigration of Austro- 
Hungarian Serbs, which term includes Croats and 
Slovenes, has increased our population by 680,000, while 
the Servians from King Peter’s dominions had contrib- 
uted only 150,000 up to 1911. As for the now redoubt- 
able Bulgarians, who seem to stand very much apart in 
sentiment and aspiration from the mass of their con- 
geners, they began migrating to America some five years 
ago, and have already reached the number of between 
80,000 and 90,000. 

All these combined make a vast Slavic population, set 
down amongst people with whom they are supposed to 
differ so acutely that the outcome is the present European 
war. The fact is interesting, if not significant. 

Ewan MACPHERSON. 


‘‘Church Times’’ Answers Zanzibar 


“What does the Church of England stand for?” So 
asked the Bishop of Zanzibar, and he has thereby thrown 
an apple of discord into the Anglican camp. Since it was 
asked every one interested in the question has been trying 
to find the answer. The bewildered outsider, endeavoring 
to penetrate the mystery of the “Anglican Faith,” and 
reading the conflicting opinions of bishops and official 
teachers, especially the controversy between Gore and 
Sanday, may be forgiven if he concludes that the Church 
of England is ready to stand for anything and every- 
thing. 

The Church Times has, of course, attempted to solve 
the bishop’s riddle. In a series of articles it has been 
endeavoring to explain the “Position of the Church of 
England,” by which we must understand One of the 
positions that happens to be adopted by certain members 
of the High Church party. The first three articles of the 





series dealt with the relation of the Anglican Church to 
the other Protestant bodies around her. It is the fourth 
article with which we are especially concerned. It has the 
significant heading, “Against Ultramontanism.”” It is a 
well-written article and quite plausible. It argues that 
the independence of the Anglican Church is providentially 
necessary as a protest against certain tendencies to over- 
centralization in the Catholic Church. “Ultra-montanism 
is not Catholicism.” The article does not directly deny 
the authority of the Roman See; in fact, one detects that 
distinct leaning toward Rome which is characteristic of 
the present High Anglican “drift.” It professes to have 
nothing but feelings of admiration, nay, even of affection 
for the city of St. Peter and St. Paul. But alas! the 
venerable See itself has fallen upon evil days, for a 
strongly organized and successful despotism has usurped 
the Chair of the Fisherman. The modern development 
of the Papacy would, it thinks, shock the feelings of 
Grosseteste and St. Hugh, if they should return to this 
world. Indeed, according to the Church Times, these 
champions of true Catholicity would have hard work to 
find themselves at home anywhere! The article does not 
seem to fault principles so much as methods. It dislikes 
immensely the present policy of the Catholic Church, al- 
though it admits that it is successful. Its tone reminds 
one of Newman after he had received his death blow as 
an Anglican; when, after the fateful moment in which he 
saw the shadow of a hand upon the wall and realized the 
possibility of the Church of Rome being right after all, 
he still clung on to the forlorn hope that even if Rome 
had the note of Catholicity, yet the Oxford ideals were 
nearer to those of the Primitive Church. 

In like manner the Church Times tries to divide the 
honors of Catholicity and apostolicity between the 
Churches. If Rome has one, at least Canterbury has the 
other. It is the attempt of the man, loving sincerely the 
religion in which he has grown up, trying to stave off the 
day of submission to a system that attracts him in spite 
of his prejudices. This is almost admitted in so many 
words, for we are told that the Church of England “de- 
sires reunion, but not submission,” a statement which 
represents the yearnings of only the few, for the Angli- 
can Church, as a whole, has no such wish at all. This 
attitude of mind is hopeful. It takes time for lifelong 
convictions to give way to the logic of newly observed 
facts, and to realize that Rome can not change without 
self-annihilation. But it is hard for us to reconcile such 
a position as the Church Times outlines with any concept 
of the indefectibility of the Church, or any firm belief in 
the promise of the Holy Ghost’s guidance. It must be a 
transient state of mind. If it were justified by reality, 
the Church would be in a sad condition, indeed. It would 
simply mean that Christianity as an organized religion 
has been a failure; that Christendom is permanently in a 
state of schism. Amongst the innumerable sects we could 
pick out a few which had marks of antiquity, but these, 
at endless war amongst themselves, would each have been 
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able to save only a portion of the deposit of truth from 
the general wreckage. It makes a virtue of necessity. 
The evil has been done. The Church is rent asunder. 
Let us try to piece together its shattered fragments in the 
bare hope that we may again discover the Divine plan 
under which it was first founded. Such a “position” 
would never satisfy any one for long. It is, in fact, a 
by-product of the Reformation. The Protestant sects, 
the Eastern Churches, the old Catholics, and the Angli- 
cans are all in this same plight. Their separation from 
the Unity of the Catholic Church has been a mistake. 
They realize this. They admit that what they call “Ultra- 
montanism” has succeeded where they have failed. But 
instead of submitting themselves to the authority that 
they once flouted, they are trying to drag it into the same 
confusion that they are in. God help Christendom if it 
were all in the helpless condition of the Anglican Church. 
What an amazing delusion to suppose that in such a 
chaos can be any example by which to teach us! 

But how does such a delusion arise? It is not hard to 
find the answer. It is because no Anglican, however “ad- 
vanced,” has ever grasped the meaning of one of the 
simplest truths of the Gospel, a truth that Christ never 
wearied of teaching. It is this. The Church is the 
Kingdom of God. Its government is mionarchical. To 
the Anglican the Church Universal is merely a conted- 
eracy of independent communions. <A_ thoroughly 
Protestant belief—whether the unit in this confederacy 
is a national Church, a province, a diocese, or even a 
congregation of Christians it matters not. The principle 
is the same. It is a principle totally opposed to the teach- 
ing of Christ, to the teaching of St, Paul, to the genius 
of Catholicism. Wherever it has gained a hold it has 
wrought disaster. The desolation of the East is due to 
it. The long struggle in Germany was caused by it. It 
paved the way long ago to the present miseries of the 
Church in France. It made the Reformation possible. 
When an Anglican talks of there being One Church, no 
matter how he fences with words, he is really talking of 
an Invisible Church. He has confused the idea of a 
Kingdom with the idea of a Nation. It is true that 
Christ compared the Church to an organism. It is this, 
of course. But it is much more. The divine life that 
animates it may be compared to the vital principle in a 
mustard seed, or to that of the trailing vine. But this 
similitude demands an outward manifestation of unity. 
Destroy this unity and the life is bound to perish. The 
Church of God is likened to many things in the natural 
order, but it must never be forgotten that it is, after all, 
a Kingdom. And a kingdom is made up of individuals, 
each with his own will subjected to the will of another 
who rules. Anglicans have over-emphasized the signifi- 
cance of the organic life of the Church at the expense 
of another truth, its power of ruling over human hearts. 
Without visible oneness all other bonds of unity are 
snapped. The individuality of an earthly kingdom is not 
founded in nationality, however desirable this may be; 








nor in similarity of speech or customs, although this may 
make for its stability. No, the unity itself depends on 
its regimen. There must be one king, one government. 
The same is true of the Church, the Kingdom of Heaven. 
A multitude of human beings who all happen to profess 
the same faith could not be said to make one body. 
Neither could the same multitude be said to be one, 
though they were observed to partake of the same sac- 
raments which are the channels of a common life. Un- 
less the will of each one of that multitude is subjected 
to a common obedience, visible unity is impossible. All 
must receive both the Faith and the Sacraments as part 
of the submission that they owe to authority. It is not 
merely the common life, it is not merely the common 
faith that binds them all together. There is a truer 
reason. It is the unity of regimen: the Church is under 
one King. The “Ultramontane Theory” is nothing else 
than this. It means that submission to one authority is 
the crucial test of the Unity of the Church. 

The difficulty that Anglicans have in seeing this would 
vanish if they supposed Christ to be still visibly on earth. 
The Church would then be supremely “Ultramontane” in 
its discipline. Who would suppose, then, that local 
Churches could have any rights in opposition to His 
rule? All their rights would merely be in the nature of 
concession, which He might recall at any time, provided 
they were not essential to His Divine plan itself. But 
Christ is in His Church still—not visibly—but just as 
effectively—nay, more so—than if he were seen of men. 
The Church must exercise His authority, or its infalli- 
bility would be nothing but a name. If this truth is 
made more evident in these days by the tendency of 
Rome to hold a firmer grasp on the local affairs of the 
Church, it is due to the needs of the times. Take another 
scriptural Parable. An army is a perfect example of 
unity of regimen. No matter whether it is marching in 
close or open order, no matter whether in time of 
battle it is squeezed into a bloody angle, or straggled out 
in skirmishing line, it always represents a unity of com- 
mand. It is always bound by the will of one man and 
his delegates. The emergencies of the fighting line may 
cause a change in the method of attack and defence, but 
the theory of its discipline is always the same. So it is 
with the Army of God. Admittedly we are now fighting 
with closed ranks. There were times when this was 
neither necessary nor desirable. The development is due, 
as Newman came to see, to the circumstances and needs 
of the day. The whole spirit of the religious thought of 
the age is to take the authority of Christ out of His 
Church, and to take the supernatural out of His char- 
acter as a consequence. The Church Times’ article be- 
trays the same tendency as Canon Sanday’s denial of the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. The plea that local 
Churches are more important than the Church herself 
rests on the same basis as the claim of individuals to in- 
dependence in religious belief. The answer to this is a 
closing up of the ranks of the Church, so that the au- 
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thority of Christ as exercised by His Vicar, may be 
realized by the humblest member of the Church. The 
soldiers of Christ are shoulder to shoulder so that every 
one is in range of the commander’s voice. This is the 
way to fight Modernism. Is it desirable? Is it pleasant? 
These are not the questions. Is it necessary? Yes, and 
the future will prove it to be so. 

Meanwhile, the local Churches are not forgotten, 
where their greater independence is more effective. The 
writer of the Church Times’ article, in his indictment of 
the “centralized despotism” of the Catholic Church, has 
surely forgotten the method that the same Church adopts 
in the East. Has he not observed her regard for the 
venerable customs of the united Catholics of non-Latin 
rites, the broad. measure of independence of action that 
their Patriarchs enjoy? All of this is quite in accord 
with the most obedient submission to a central authority. 
The Maronites are as “Ultramontane” as the present 
bishops of France. If only the Anglican could grasp the 
idea of the Church as being a Kingdom he would see that 
the principle of authority is the same, whether it applies 
to the relations between Grosseteste and Innocent IV, or 
to those between the present Pope and the English 
hierarchy of to-day. 

Epwarp Hawks. 


The Causes of the War 


The European crisis has developed with astonishing 
rapidity. The declaration of war by Austria caused the 
most extraordinary anxiety in all the capitals. In 
Switzerland, where all nationalities are united, the ex- 
citement is feverish. I have talked over the situation 
with French, Italian, English, Russian and German 
visitors in these parts, many of them so placed as to 
speak with authority. All seem to find the key to the 
puzzle in the coincidence of certain events. It is of the 
utmost importance that these events should be well under- 
stood in America, as the prospective opening of the 
Panama Canal will certainly place us in a delicate com- 
mercial position, now that the much-feared general war 
has broken out. 

In the first place, Germany had just announced the 
acquisition of a private port in Holland, fully twenty 
miles nearer to England than Antwerp, of which 
Napoleon once said, that if well fortified it was a pistol 
held at England’s head. This significant announcement 
was made during the forty-eight-hour time allowance of 
the Austrian note to Servia. Coincident with both these 
events was Monsieur Poincaré’s absence from France. 
In fact, the French President had conveniently sailed 
from Russia before the Austrian note was delivered, and 
did not arrive at his destination in Sweden until nine 
hours before the time limit mentioned had expired. Al- 
most at the same moment the newly-enlarged Kiel Canal, 
which gives to German warships the sweep of both the 
Baltic and North Seas, was solemnly opened. 


If one remembers that within two weeks a general 
alarm was spread in France over the weakness of the 
frontier forts, and that England was distracted by the 
Ulster crisis, and St. Petersburg by grave strikes, that 
Turkey, the natural enemy of Russia, was soon to have 
been strengthened by a modern dreadnought, and that 
the coast of Finland, the key to Russia, was quite un- 
protected by a fleet, if one remembers these facts, the 
events that led to the war become both absorbingly in- 
teresting and most coherent.. The Austrian difficulty is 
considered by most persons here a pretext for war. 
Remember that Germany has been permitted no colonies, 
and that she needs room to expand. Remember also that 
in two years the French frontier forts would have been 
in prime condition, and that Russia would have had her 
new powerful fleet in the Baltic to protect Finland and 
the road to St. Petersburg. If Germany ever hoped to 
strike, her time was at hand. This fact looms supreme 
in the present crisis. 

Germany was at the height of her military and naval 
power. Her probable adversaries, France, Russia and 
England, were weaker, but would not remain so. Her 
allies were strong. The Austrian maneuvers had just 
been completed, and the army, in consequence, was fully 
mobilized. Turkey, anxious to regain her lost power 
in the Balkans, seemed only too willing to close the 
Dardanelles to Russian commerce. The German Gov- 
ernment might well say, “Now or never.” 

Even a superficial observer may well connect the 
present aggressiveness of Austria with her increasing 
friendliness toward Germany and the frequent exchange 
of visits between the German Emperor and the late Aus- 
trian Archduke. It is whispered here, falsely, perhaps, 
that Austria was looking for a reason to annex Servia. 
Austria is made to appear a willing instrument of Ger- 
many. On the other hand, the independence of the Balkan 
States, as a whole, was a matter of life and death to Russia, 
who must guard her opening through the Dardanelles at all 
hazards. What is more, Russia was fully prepared to 
take part in the Austro-Servian war. Germany knew 
this, and in it found a pretext to become aggressive 
toward the Czar. This in turn forced complications with 
France, another member of the Triple Entente. In the 
beginning England’s course seemed doubtful. How- 
ever, all felt that eventually Great Britain would be 
involved in the war. 

This has come to pass for reasons already known, and 


now Europe is witness to a great upheaval fraught with 


D. 


consequences no man can foresee. 
Switzerland. 


A Neglected Field of Nature-Study 


The brute creation is.much in evidence to-day. Its prolonged 
torture on the rack of Natural Selection secured for it a promi- 
nence which it continues to enjoy under more favorable auspices. 
At least the simplest facts of animal life are no longer the ex- 





clusive domain of the technical zoologist. Classes in nature 
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study are a feature of many of our schools. The busy man, 
too, not infrequently finds a recreation in observing the habits 
of bird and beast about his country home. Exccllent books on 
birds, bees, ants, butterflies, moths and kindred subjects are 
issuing from well-known publishing-houses under the authorship 
of men and women who treat their several subjects with the 
ordered analysis of science and yet with a simplicity of style 
and a plentiful use of good illustrations calculated to make their 
writings as helpful to the young beginner as to the more ad- 
vanced student. The general effect of all this is certainly bene- 
ficial. An elementary foundation is supplied for the future study 
of anatomy, biology and inferior psychology. Habits of sound 
judgment, patience and reverence for fact are combined with 
the normal development of the imagination; and a well-balanced 
love of nature arises, to the exclusion of that unwholesome 
sentiment which iyspires the utterances of the “nature-faker” 
and of certain blawant societies of otiose females, whose cham- 
poonship of the supposed “rights” of the brute is more zealous 
than rational. 

And yet thi. wide distribution of elementary zoological 
knowledge still admits of one exception, an exception so com- 
plete as to be really astonishing. Every one is familiar with the 
form of romance embodied in the average “snake story,” and 
every one knows, too, that the only thing that makes it safe for 
a reputable person to utter such nonsense is the simple fact that 
none of his hearers are likely to know enough about even the 
commonest snakes to contradict him. Were any teacher to in- 
form his class that a sparrow turns somersaults through the air 
in order to attack a hawk, every boy in the class, however 
respectful in his external bearing, would entertain some very 
positive mental reservations about the teacher’s veracity or sanity. 
Yet the “hoop-snake” fable may still be credited by a company 
of fairly well-informed adults, some of whom indeed may 
doubt it a little, but not one of whom will feel qualified to 
reject it with anything like certainty. Even our commonest ser- 
pents are still in the realm of mythology so far as most of us 
are concerned. We do not know them as they are. Were nothing 
else accomplished, a wider familiarity with the simplest facts of 
their nature and habits would make a speedy end of this class of 
superstitions. The harmless forked tongue, the snake's organ 
of touch and hearing, would no longer figure in vivid narratives 
as a “stinger,” and its rapid protrusion in the mute inquiry 
“Where am 1?” or, “Who goes there, friend or foe?” would 
not be taken for a challenge to mortal combat with the odds all 
against the challenger. The ridiculous stories, in which a three- 
foot serpent of the thickness of a man’s thumb is made to 
drain a cow of two gallons of milk per day, would be equally 
short-lived were it known that the milk snake, even if physically 
capable of such feats, has no desire to perform them, but haunts 
the stable or dairy in search of the mice that elude the farmer’s 
cats and traps. 

Here, then, is a profitable field for the amateur student of 
nature. Why is it still uncultivated? Simply because of that 
ignorance which is the mother of all superstition. So universal 
is the prejudice against snakes that the mere suggestion of 
studying them is met with a shudder of disgust and a prompt 
resolution to study only the most effective means of exterminat- 
ing one and all of them. Yet anything like a real reason for 
such philosophy must be sought in vain. It can not be found 
in the nature of the animal itself. To be sure, a venomous snake 
is no trifle, armed as it is with a deadly virus and a pair of 
marvelously perfect hypodermic needles for its injection into 
the veins of prey or foe. But the venomous snakes of our 
country are extremely few. In the Atlantic States hardly one 
snake in twenty is harmful to man, and even in the South and 
West the proportion is not much greater. Nor can it be sup- 
posed that a universal dread of snakes has been implanted in 
man by nature itself, and should therefore be blindly obeyed. 








Any observer knows that children often play with live snakes 
before they have been taught to fear them. The child of either 
sex who shrinks in terror from a tiny reptile, or dashes it into 
bits with sticks and stones, owes the impulse to its conduct—let 
us confess it frankly—to the ignorance of its elders. Persons, 
who were early taught that every snake is man’s natural enemy, 
find it more convenient to implant the same fallacy in their 
children’s minds than to teach them from the beginning to dis- 
criminate between friend and foe in the reptile kingdom as well 
as. elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, all of the repulsive attributes with which 
snakes are commonly invested are really owing to this early 
false impression, and will soon vanish with a little familiarity. 
The crawling motion of the serpent is not a whit more loathsome 
than that of many insects whose habits are studied with avidity. 
No animal is cleaner to the touch than a snake, if we except 
the use of his scent-glands in self defence upon the first or 
second handling. Few if any of our household pets are so free 
from parasites. Furthermore, the fact that nature has compelled 
the snake to “lie low,” to creep at full length and to seek his 
safety in hiding, is no reason for accusing him of furtiveness, 
much less of treachery. Cats are proverbially treacherous, and 
so are many dogs; whereas the individual snake follows the 
habits of his species with such remarkable constancy that within 
their known limits his conduct may generally be reckoned on 
with safety and accuracy. 

Until recently it might fairly have been argued that the be- 
ginner in snake study had no literature to guide him along safe 
lines, either scientific or practical. This is no longer the case. 
Mr. Raymond L. Ditmars’ admirable “Reptile Book” (published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company) provides us with a complete 
and highly interesting key to the nature and habits of every 
snake in the United States, accompanied with photographs of 
such excellence as to make identification an easy task. The 
more advanced student, who may desire a technical work on 
reptile anatomy, will find in any large library the Annual Report 
of the United States National Museum for 1898, which consists 
almost entirely of the late Professor Cope’s exhaustive treatise 
on “The Crocodilians, Lizards and Snakes of North America.” 
Here is abundant material for the student’s direction. 

Again, the difficulty of keeping snakes in captivity is re- 
markably slight. Indoor cages of wire netting, or, better still 
for the summer months, an outdoor cage with a skirting-board 
sunk six inches below the surface of the ground, is sufficient 
for their housing. Add to these a small vessel of clean water, 
and a piece of bark, plank or bagging for shelter during night 
or storm, and nothing remains to be supplied except the food. 
It is easy to obtain the earthworms, toads, frogs, mice and moles 
upon which the various species feed; and one good meal suffices 
for a week or two. 

Special inducements to the study of the snake are afforded by 
two facts—the astonishing lack of accurate knowledge of his 
habits, and the unique value to man possessed by many of the 
commonest species. To begin with the last, how many farmers 
and owners of country estates are aware that the black snakes 
(both “racer” and “pilot”) and the milk, or house, snake are 
animals of real importance to their interests? Without them 
lawns would be tunnelled by moles and crops devastated by mice 
and rats. The owl, the hawk and the cat must wait for these 
pests to emerge from their hiding-places, but not so the snake. 
He penetrates to the heart of their burrows and devours them 
by whole families, although his only thanks, if discovered by 
the human landlord, is likely to be a bloody death. To be sure, 
he may rarely vary his diet with a hen’s egg, or still more rarely 
with a newly-hatched chick; but what is this slight toll com- 
pared with that which the rat himself exacts? A five-foot snake 
in barn or corn-crib is a far more efficient guardian than a regi- 
ment of cats, and is at least equally inoffensive. Even the little 
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green snake does his work among the trees and shrubs by con- 
suming the moths and caterpillars which would soon make short 
work of their foliage. 

The habits of the serpent kind, though few and simple, will 
open to the careful observer a very wonderland of creative wis- 
dom. Watch a snake swallowing an animal more than twice as 
large as its own head; then dissect a skull, and read the lesson 
of that marvelous structure of short separate bones, elastic 
ligaments and sharp, hooked teeth, which works itself forward 
like a glove over the body of its prey, and then returns with 
unerring certainty to its normal position. Place the eggs of a 
captive specimen in a slightly moist fermenting medium—say 
of wood-pulp—and open one of them each week to see the 
growth that goes on within. In a month or so a young snake 
is hatched: examine its head beneath a glass, and read the 
Creator's wisdom in that short projecting tusk which has just 
slit its way through the tough parchment of the shell and which 
will now fall from its place within a day—perfected for a single 
act, and dying with its only usefulness. Possibly your impres- 
sion of the repulsiveness of snakes will by this time have un- 
dergone a change. 

The beauty of bird and butterfly is patent to us all; but has 
the serpent no claim on the esthetic sense? If the long, grace- 
ful curves of his silent progress inspire no admiration, then 
observe him at rest, and note the design painted on his glossy 
skin by the hand of the Supreme Artist. Take the milk snake 
as an example. See how the pattern follows scale for scale, here 
in the ground-color of pearl gray, there in the oval of rich chest- 
nut with its deep black border. Here is a perfection of blend, 
a vividness of contrast, a balance of due proportion worthy of 
the human artist’s highest imitation. 

But are there no dangers incident to the capture and care of 
snakes? None whatever, if ordinary prudence be observed. 
From the non-venomous species a bite means but a harmless 
scratch, like that of a briar, for the teeth are small and there 
is no poison to be feared. Were the case otherwise, these 
present words would never have been inflicted upon AMERICA’S 
readers, for many such trifling mishaps have fallen to the writer’s 
lot. In any case, a pair of gauntlets will give ample assurance 
to the most timid collector. 

With regard to the venomous snakes the case is different. But 
even these never attack man unprovoked, and can be safely 
caught with a forked stick or a loop. The copperhead, our 
commonest foe, though a highly dangerous snake, is uniformly 
timid. In three seasons’ hunting the writer and a few fellow- 
students have captured fourteen live copperheads without the 
slightest mishap. One of our earliest specimens gave birth to 
several young—brilliant pink-and-gray little fellows with yellow 
tails, well-developed fangs and rather waspish tempers. One 
of these was at once taken from his mother and placed in a 
box in the writer’s room, where he lived for four months before 
the difficulty of feeding him in winter put an end to his career. 
He soon became so tame that he could be raised by the middle 
and laid in the unprotected palm without showing the slightest 
hostility. He would often creep about the table, investigating 
books and papers; and twice the rattle of the typewriter tempted 
him to explore its mysteries until he had coiled the whole of 
his eight inches on the base-board beneath the running-gear. 
When forced to decamp, he would emerge with his tawny head 
much the worse for machine-oil, and his inquisitive tongue 
signalling, “Well, what’s the matter now? Couldn’t you let me 
stay there in peace?” 

Student of nature, drop the fable, bury the cudgel, and use 
your eyes and hands. Both society and you will profit by the 
change. You especially will spend many a pleasant hour in wood 
and meadow, learning some of God’s ways from one of His 


most despised creatures. 
W. H. McCLetLtan, s.J. 








A Motu Proprio in Practice 


In a remote village of northern Maryland, unknown to the 
public at large and quite unheralded, a community of men 
is singing the music of the Church in pure Gregorian Chant. 
Theoretically there should be nothing startling in such a 
statement, and that the achievement is notable is in itself a 
commentary upon the times. Not long ago I determined to 
make a pilgrimage to this American “Solesmes.” I arrived 
on the Eve of the Ascension. Through the intense heat of 
an afternoon in late spring I wound my way up the hill to 
the great stone building that crowned its summit, and was 
received with the utmost hospitality by the superior who has 
done much for the music reforms in his Order. Of 
these reforms he spoke quite modestly. From his attitude 
one might well have assumed that his action was but the 
obvious duty of a religious superior, and the house over 
which he presided, but one among many such engaged in 
carrying out the rules laid down by Pope Pius X for Seti 
naries, Ecclesiastical Institutions and Religious Communities. 

When I entered the college next morning a little before 
six thirty, the community already filled the floor of the 
chapel and the organ gallery. The superior entered the 
sanctuary and the Mass began. A single high baritone 
voice announced the words of the Introit: “Viri Galilaei, quid 
admiramini aspicientes in coelum? Alleluia. . .” and the 
melody, so humble in its supplicating adoration, yet soaring 
beyond all human conception, seemed the very incarnation in 
art of the Church’s spirit of prayer. “Omnes gentes, plaudite 
manibus; jubilate Deo in voce exsultationis!”’ The full choir 
broke in with the words of the psalm, and the contrast of 
their vigorous utterance threw into greater relief the phrases 
of the Introit. 

There were a few modulating chords from the organ, and 
then, suddenly, from that immense body of men that filled 
the whole chapel, the Kyrie burst forth with a mighty shout 
that made the very walls tremble. Two hundred and ten 
men’s voices, merged, as it were, into a single great voice, 
resonant and deep, poured out in unison that cry of appeal 
and confidence in the incomparable accents of the Church’s 
own idiom. 

The effect upon the listener was overwhelming. It seemed 
as though the whole world had suddenly burst forth into 
direct appeal to the ascended Christ, and that with surpassing 
eloquence. Surtly, I thought, nothing in the whole realm of 
music could compare to this Chant in its unadorned splendor. 
Even the noblest music conveys a sense of conscious crafts- 
manship that seems arrogant when contrasted with the 
humble sublimity of Plain Chant. In music, the personality 
of the composer thrusts itself forward through his work, draw- 
ing attention to his own cleverness, whereas in Plain Chant, 
created anonymously in the depth of remote cloisters, the 
source of inspiration seems completely supernatural, un- 
tainted by the lees of vanity. It is as the flight of souls 
already set free from the bondage of the flesh, giving forth a 
message of rarified tenderness that reaches beyond the boundaries 
of the universe, and dashes itself in ecstasies before the throne 
of God. 

I had expected to hear a conscientious rendering of the 
Gregorian melodies by a relatively small group of singers, 
but for anything like this great outpouring of sound, this 
vigor and assurance, I was quite unprepared. The melodies 
were sung without any of the tentative quality of most early 
efforts, but with a rhythmic certitude that is only possible 
where the singers are familiar with the Latin language, and 
without which knowledge much of the value of the music is 
lost. Throughout the Mass, the smaller group that made up 
the choir alternated with the entire community, the careful, 
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artistic weinion on ‘ee one honk set off, on the other, by 
that majestic volume of sound. The whole thing was done 
with a simplicity and an absence of any apparent striving for 
effect that made the result extremely moving. 

“Jesuita non cantat” has been the popular saying; yet here 
was a very army of Jesuits taking up with zeal the reform 
of liturgical music so eloquently urged by the Pope. A few 
years ago the work had been inaugurated quietly, without 
blare of trumpets, in obedience to the desire of the 
then Rev. Provincial of Maryland-New York, who intro- 
duced a systematic course of singing and Gregorian music 
into the two houses of education for young Jesuits in the 
Province. One of their number directed the work, first as a 
Novice at Poughkeepsie, then as a Scholastic at Woodstock, 
Maryland. 

It is too soon to gauge the full effects of such a movement. 
The immediate gain in beauty and liturgical fitness, great as 
it is, is not the most significant side of the work. We have 
at present in this country an attitude of passive resistance to 
the reform of church music, a resistance due, in most cases, 
to ignorance of the real issues involved rather than to any 
explicit desire to desecrate the sacred text by ludicrous 
musical settings. On the other hand, wherever there is real 
understanding and zeal, no exterior difficulties can suffice to 
prevent the formation of competent liturgical choirs to take 
the place of the travesties that now hold sway in our midst. 
By way of illustration one could point to a number of small 
parishes in this country, without so much as a school on 
which to draw, where an amateur choir director has suc- 
ceeded in bringing together the children of the parish, and 
the liturgical offices are sung correctly with devotion and sim- 
plicity. In a small mining town in England, the Mass, in- 
cluding the Proper, is sung each Sunday by the whole con- 
gregation, numbering some seventy persons. France can 
show many shining examples in its country parishes, while 
even in the jungles of Central America, a missionary has 
succeeded in singing High Mass, for many years, answered in 
Gregorian Chant by his various congregations of Indians, 
while the Proper of the Sunday is rendered by the single 
lay Brother attached to the mission. Such examples prove 
how much can be accomplished in spite of unpromising con- 
ditions where there is some one who is interested and who 
knows how to set about it. Nor were the results of these 
experiments unmusical and raw. On the contrary, they 
gained in artistic merit because of the very absence of 
meretricious striving for effect, which has stultified many a 
more pretentious effort. 

Viewed, then, from an educational standpoint, the reform 
of music in these training schools for priests becomes of 
supreme importance to the country at large. As these suc- 
cessive groups of young men are turned out with sound 
musical training, they will gradually spread around them 
higher standards of taste and lift the country out of the state 
of artistic degradation which has been the bane of this 
generation. Religious orders especially can contribute largely 
to the success of this mevement so dear to the Holy Father. 
The education of a vast number of Catholics is in their 
hands. Theirs must be the decision as to whether these 
thousands of young Catholics are to have their taste turned 
into the old polluted channels of art, or whether they are 
to drink from the crystal fountains offered them by the 
Church. 

It would seem that in the time of Plato the direct influence 
of art on character was more fully recognized than it is to- 
day. From the ideal Republic all bad art was to be excluded 
rigidly. Music of the highest type only was to be allowed in 
the hearing of its young citizens, because these philosophers 
realized that music could net remain a superficial stimulus 





but penetrated, whether for good or for evil, to the very 
springs of character. “Music is a more potent instrument 
than any other,” we read in the Republic, “because rhythm 
and harmony find their way into the inward places of the 
soul on which they mightily fasten.” Forestalling Pope Pius 
X, Plato instituted his Index Expurgatorius of music, though 
he did so merely on political grounds, “for,” as he said, “any 
musical innovation is full of danger to the whole State and 
ought to be prohibited. When modes of music change, the 
fundamental laws of the State change with them.” Signifi- 
cantly enough, the very modes, or scales, which he saw fit 
to prohibit, were the two that closely resemble the Major 
and Minor scales of our modern music. They were forbidden 
on the ground of being, respectively, intoxicating and relax- 
ing. Two modes were to be encouraged: one “to sound the 
note or accent which a brave man utters in the hour of 
danger and stern resolve when he is going to wounds or 
death . . . and at every crisis meets the blows of fortune 
with firm step and a determination to endure; and another 
to be used by him in times of peace when there is 
no pressure of necessity, and he is seeking to persuade God 
by prayer. . . . These two harmonies I ask you to leave: 
the strain of necessity and the strain of freedom; .. . the 
strain of courage and the strain of temperance; these, I say, 
leave.”—“And these,” replied the expert, “are the Dorian 
and Phrygian harmonies.” 

It might be interesting to draw a parallel between the 
ideas of Plato and those embodied in the famous Motu Pro- 
prio of Pope Pius X. Meanwhile, all those who have a real 
interest in the young citizens of the Church will feel them- 
selves under a debt of gratitude to the Society of Jesus for 
giving life to these ideas and leading the way to a general 
reform of music in so beautiful and complete a fashion. That 
the reader may realize the scope of the work accomplished 
by the Scholastics at Woodstock, their programs for Christ- 
mas, Holy Week, Easter and the Feast of the Ascension are 
given below. All numbers are Plain Chant excepting those 
printed in italics: 


CHRISTMAS 


11.45 Silent Nighd—<(Quartet)..csvccccccccecsccscccccssces Gruber 
FIRST MASS: MIDNIGHT—(Missa de Angelis) 
it NO ei nid tacwmcnedhstmedesacebacetaee Liber Usualis 
it Ol! CE CED. os 6.6 add Week Jemke ews s-s0e bee s.cne ee bree Kyriale 
Gloria—(Choir and Chorus).......ccscccceccccecccccccceccccces cA WPiahe 
ES EE I OE OLE LL PO Liber Usualis 

Cee Bee EG Oe GOO CRO). oo5c ck ecvccvcecedcostessnctpesens Kyriale 
NINN Sion xual eid SERA RD Kaien eee Liber Usualis 
Offertory Anthem—(Quartet)—‘“Jesu Redemptor Omnium” .......... Kothe 
Deiat eer BN LINGOUE << o6oc nos cic 6046066 00000060000 ....-Kyriale 
Benedictue—(Chole and Chorus). .c.ccccccsccccccccccccccsece ...-Kyriale 
Hymn—(Community)—“Adeste Fideles’”’ 
es Deepens OO SONNOD g 6 dd.56 6 x6 bw sion t-00 shcdesssqunneene Kyriale 
ons a dnns cde bene eeg eres ekessenacwe Liber Usualis 


Carol—(Double Quartet)—‘‘Hark, the Herald” 
SECOND MASS 


Hymn—(Community)—“‘Once in Royal David’s City”...... Roman Hymnal 
Hymn—(Community)—‘‘See amid the Winter Snow’’....... Roman Hymnal 
Hymn-—(Community)—‘On this Festal Day’’—(Dies est Laetitiae)..Hymnal 
Carol—(Double Quartet) — ‘Magnum Nomen Domini”....0..+++0000. Kot 
Hymn—(Community)—“O, Divinest Childhood............. Roman Hymnal 

THIRD MASS: 7.30 A. M.—(Kyrie Fons Bonitatis) 
Kyrie—(Choir and Chorus)..........eeeeeeeees eed ebeeenitink ... Kyriale 
Geet E Cher Ge EO 6 kc cc ccccccessccdnvsvecestastcns . Kyriale 
Offertory—(Double Quartet)—“Calm was the Hallowed Night” 
Sanctus—(Choir and Chorus)....cccccccccccccccsccccece sececeeee-Kyriale 
Benedictus—(Choir and Chorus).......-.seeeseceeesceces seseeee Kyriale 
Christmas Chant—(Choir and Chorus)—‘“‘Puer Natus Est”...... 1) Cantuale 

(Verses by Choir, refrain by all.) f 
Agnus Dei—(Choir and Chorus)............. sncegteoupsewndanded Kyriale 
Hymn—(Double Quartet)—“Adeste Fideles” 
BENEDICTION 

Christmas Chant—(Choir and Chorus)—“Laetabundus”....... ...+-Cantuale 


(Odd verses by Choir; even by Communit » 
Carol—(Double Quartet)—“Angels from the Realm of Glory” 
Tantum Ergo—(Dowble Quartet).........seeeeeeeeees essepee 
Hymn—(Community)—“Adeste Fideles’”’ 


HOLY THURSDAY—SOLEMN HIGH MASS 


Introit—(Choir)—“‘Nos autem”.........-seee00. iteeetes Liber Usualis 
Kyrie—(Choir and Congregation alternating) Mass IV......++-.eKyriale 


. Palestrina 
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Gloria—(Choir and Congregation alternating)—Mass IV........... Kyriale 
Gradual—(Choir)—“Christus Factus est’’.......-.eeeeeeeeeee Liber Usualis 
Credo II1I—(Choir and Congregation alternating)...............06. Kyriale 
Offertory—(Choir)—“Dextera Domimni’’..........+.eeeeeeees Liber Usualis 
a EO os 5c ou aa cud) 64s rewh edad edesen ke eES Kyriale 
pe ESE OP A | Pre Ee Se ee Pe Kyriale 
SI. BG cog car ne kh KadGaws Heb aWASS DSS OHS CRS OED Kyriale 
At Distribution of Holy Communion: Antiphon “Ubi Caritas” 

(Solo, choir, chorus, choir, chorus)..........0e+seee008. Cantuale 
Communion—(Choir)—“Dominus Jesus’’.......6.....0eeeeee Liber Usualis 
Processional “‘Pange Lingua”—(Choir).....:....sscccccseccessecs Cantuale 


GOOD FRIDAY—MASS 


Passionis Turba—(Sung by full choir) . eats 
*“‘Venite Adoremus’’—(Response to Ecce Lignum Crucis)—(Choir) 


Improperia—(Quartet and Double Quartet alternating).......- . Palestrina 
Recessional—“‘Vexilla Regis”—(Choir)..........ce+seesceees Liber Uswualis 
HOLY SATURDAY—SOLEMN HIGH MASS—(Paschal) 

“Deo Gratias’—(Response to “Lumen Christi”)..........-.- Liber Usualis 
Litanies—(Two Cantors and Full Community)............... Liber Usualis 


Kyrie—(Choir and Congregation alternating)—Mass I—(Paschal)...Kyriale 
Gloria—(Choir and Congregation alternating)—-Mass I—(Paschal)...Kyriale 


“Alleluia”? I1I—(Celebrant and Choir)........-cceeseesees Roman Hymnal 
CE EIIOD  oi.0 a bs 4 cknnb eH edge ndeEREE TO t EOL ACHOS Liber Usualts 
Laudate—(Choir) .......+...+. Roman Hymnal, Tone 8 and Liber Usualis 
Sanctus—(All)—Mass I—(Paschal):......ccceeccccceeccceseeeees Kyriale 
Benedictus—(All)—Mass I—(Paschal).....ccccoccccssccccccseceses Kyriale 
At Distribution of Holy Communion: “O Quam Suavis”—(All)_ ; 
Cantuale, Alleluia and Laudate—(Choir)............ Liber Usualis 
“‘Vespere Autem” and response “Quae Lucescit” and F : 
ee OO rrr rte Liber Usualis 
Antiphon, “Regina Coeli’”—(Double Quartet)...........ceeeeeeeeeees Lotti 
EASTER SUNDAY—LOW MASS 
Jatroit “Mesurresi”—(CHGIt) oo... cccscciedcsrcccscececcoces Liber Usualts 
Kyrie—(Choir and Congregation alternating).........eeceeeeseees Kyrsale 


Gloria—(Choir and Congregation alternating) 
Sanctus and Benedictus—(All) 
: (Post Consecrationem) Antiphon ‘‘Alleluia”—(Solo and All) 
Agnus Dei—(All) 
At Distribution of Holy Communion: Hymn—“O Lord, I Am Not 
W orthy”—(All). After Holy Communion: Hymn—“Christ Is 
Risen from the Dead”—(All). Antiphon: “Regina Coeli”’ 


——(Dotble Quartet) 2... ccccccscceccccccevceccccescsocccoe .-Lotts 
BENEDICTION 
Processional, Antiphon “Alleluia”—(Solo and All).............+. Cantuale 
“Victimae Paschali laudes”—(All)......--.++eseeceeeeereeeneees Cantuale 
Carol—‘‘Jesus Christ is Risen To-day’—(Double Quartet) 
Antiphon, “Regina Coeli’”—(All)........ccccccccccccccccccccces Manuale 
. Tantum Ergo—(Double Quartet) SA Se Ps ke re Fiorovanti 
Hymn: “Christ ts Risen from the Dead’’......0cceeeeeeees Roman Hymnal 
FEAST OF THE ASCENSION—MASS 
pS, ee ee ee eS eer er Liber Usualis 
Kyrie—(Choir and Congregation alternating)—Mass IX, B.V.M..... Kyriale 
Gloria—(Choir and Congregation alternating)—Mass II...........- yriale 
Sanctus and Benedictus—(All)—Mass IX.........eeeeceeeeseeecs Kyriale 
(After Consecration) Hymn: “Sing We Triumphant”—(All)..Rom. Hymnal 
Antiphon: “Regina Coeli”—(All).........ceeececeeeceeeescecees Manuale 
Agnus Dei—(All)—Mass IX... cccccccccvcccscccccccsevccscoses Kyriale 
At Communion: “Ave Verum’’—-(All)........ccceccccvccseccees Cantuale 
Post Communion “O Quam Suavis’—(All).........ceeeeeeeeeeee Cantuale 
BENEDICTION 
Antiphon—(Processional)—‘Regina Coeli’”—(Double Quartet)........ Lotti 
ER. cede eas ean bncebhond $osebevecaneet Sie hha 6 otra Kyriale 
Motet, “‘Magnificat”—(Solo).....ccccccccccccccccsccccccees peeees Cantuale 
Chant, “Salve Mater Misericordiae’—(Choir and Congregation 
MEE Coy cic acnioseedines sendm aed eeaee cad Cantuale 
Tantum Ergo IV (Spanish)—(All)..........escecccccccccscccces Cantuale 
Adoremus and Laudate—(Choir and Congregation alternat- 
OE ich 004s sakee deen ndehendesganeebae kel Roman Hymnal 
J. B. W. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Religious Advance in the A B C Republics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Under this title, with the captivating sub-head, “A Budget of 
Good Cheer from a World Traveler,” the Rev. Peter McQueen, 
F.R.G.S., writes in the Congregationalist for July 16 what is 
supposed to be a veracious account of religious conditions in 
South America. It is interesting, as showing the trend of mod- 
ern feeling, that the reverend author feels obliged to put his most 
direct vituperation into the mouths of “the first missionaries”’— 
by which he means, not the heroic Jesuits of the Paraguay re- 
ductions, but the Protestants who took advantage of the growth 
of English and German trade to get a footing, during the nine- 
teenth century. These ministers, we are told, “described the 
clergy of the interior as foes to human progress. ‘They have 
ceased to be men; they are sacred saurians covered with thick 
scales and green with archaic slime.’” Public taste would not 
allow Mr. McQueen to use such language himself, but this little 








gem set in quotes near the beginning of the article does quite 
as well to start the mind of the already prejudiced reader in the 
groove the author wishes it to follow. 

There follows a chatty, “newsy” article, professing the utmost 
candor, but containing so much that is obviously misleading 
that it is depressing to think that a Christian journal could be 
found to publish it as “a budget of good cheer.” It does not 
need residence in South America, or even a very extended knowl- 
edge of conditions there, to show that the statements made are 
such as to create a false impression on the minds of those whose 
only source of information is the Protestant religious press. In 
the first place, the whole implication of the article is that Prot- 
estantism has a profound and increasing effect on the life and 
civilization of the Southern continent. The opinion of un- 
prejudiced travelers, on the other hand, is very much the same as 
that formed of Protestant work in Europe—that in so far as it 
ministers to foreign Protestants resident in the land it is often 
dignified, respectable according to a worldly standard, though 
without influence on the life of the country; while in so far as 
it attempts to proselytize the “natives,” it tends to scurrility and 
bribery and remains equally without real or lasting influence. 

One of the important elements in its work is the educational 
propaganda. Now unquestionably the importance of the English 
language in trade, the world over, gives a certain opportunity 
for schools which are maintained by English-speaking teachers. 
If we can imagine that China had gained control of a great 
Asiatic federation, including all the Pacific lands, and perhaps 
Australia, so that the trade of half the world was carried on 
in Chinese, and that Chinese teachers had come to this coun- 
try and established schools in which our young people might 
learn the Chinese necessary for business success, at first- 
hand, it is not hard to conceive that many American parents, 
including Congregationalists and probably some worldly 
Catholics, would be ready to send their children to such 
schools, disregarding the possibility—never stated, but always 
kept in the background—that the ultimate purpose of the 
Oriental pedagogues was to make converts to Confucianism. 
Protestant schools in Catholic countries appear to the am- 
bitious Catholic parent in a somewhat similar light. The 
children enter as Catholics, and the parents take the chance 
that they will come out Catholics. As a matter of fact, the 
evil effect is probably little worse than that of our secular 
schools at home. Mr. McQueen himself says that in the 
Baptist College in Rio “a large number of the children are 
Catholics”; but he does not emphasize the fact that they are 
likely to remain Catholics. That this estimate of the situa- 
tion is correct may be inferred from the experience of the 
Methodists in Rome. They opened a night-school, with 
special attention to instruction in English, This was a 
novelty, and for one or two seasons the establishment was 
well patronized. The Irish Christian Brothers came to Rome, 
and started a similar school not far from the Methodists— 
and within the year the latter closed their doors for lack of 
students, while the Brothers’ school still lives and flourishes. That 
there are no openings for educational work in South America 
it would be absurd to maintain; that patronage of Protestant 
schools means interest in Protestantism, is almost invariably 
an equally absurd proposition. 

Another misleading statement relates to the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Buenos Aires. It is so intensely difficult for 
North Americans to realize the cosmopolitan character of 
such a city, that a little suppressio veri will go a long way. 
There are 2,000 members of the Y. M. C. A. at the Argentine 
capital—very impressive. But suppose New York had never 
seen a Y. M. C. A., and that the Young Men’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation had been first in the field, erecting a handsome build- 
ing or two, with elaborate facilities for all sorts of sports, 
and offering membership to all, regardless of creed. Would 
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it be very surprising to learn that it had as many as 5,000 
members, and that a certain minority of these were Chris- 
tians? Or would this show anything at all as to the likelihood 
of Judaism becoming the prevailing religion of the United 
States? Buenos Aires is a city with a population of nearly 
a million and a half, including many nationalities, and a 
large non-Catholic element; and it would be surprising if 
there were not a large number of the latter prepared to take 
advantage of the club-privileges offered by the Y. M. C. A— 
including a good number who never think of attending or 
supporting one of the Protestant missions. Moreover, it is 
likely, though Mr. McQueen does not assert this in any set 
terms, that a certain number of the young men of Catholic 
race, Spanish or Italian, lax in the practices of their religion, 
are willing to join in the sports and outings while avoiding 
as far as possible the prayer-meetings. Unfortunately, we 
can see that happening nearer home. Mr. McQueen tells of 
a Y. M. C. A. camp attended by eighty young men “from 
Chili, Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine,” and describes the 
religious services and Bible study; but he carefully avoids 
saying that the young men were Chilefios, etc. The photo- 
graph that he furnishes of a group of twenty or so certainly 
has a very un-Latin look. 

Another of Mr. McQueen’s misleading statements is that 
“there is not one university in the whole of Brazil.” This 
is literally true, but practically false, according to the im- 
partial authority of “Minerva.” There is not, indeed, an or- 
ganized university, but all branches of learning are taught in 
separate institutions. In Rio alone, there are 3,186 students of 
law, medicine, art and other higher branches. It may be 
significant that “Minerva” finds no place for the Baptist Col- 
lege and its 300 pupils. On the other hand, our “world 
traveler” rejoices in the appointment of an American, Dr. 
Giesicke, properly Giesecke, a Cornell graduate, as Rector 
of the University of Cuzco, in Peru; but he gives us no clue 
as to whether Dr. Giesecke is Protestant, Catholic, Jew or 
atheist; so that it is not clear how his influence on his 188 
pupils will help Protestantism in South America. Probably 
the Universidad Mayor de San Marcos in Lima, founded in 
1553, and now carrying on its work under six faculties, will 
continue to be the chief educational factor in the Catholic 
republic of Peru. 

These are a few obvious examples of Mr. McQueen’s 
method in his brief article. He has not any real knowledge 
of the situation; and he trusts wholly to the statements of 
the Protestant missionaries with whom alone he has con- 
sorted, and wisely confines himself to vaguely misleading as- 
sertions instead of attempting any very definite attack. Un- 
fortunately, such a method is best suited to deceive the North 
American Protestant, who likes the show of broad-minded- 
ness. And yet whai will stick in his mind will be, not the 
fact that Brazil, a Catholic nation, “abolished slavery without 
a war when she had 8,000,000 slaves,” but rather, the vision 
of “sacred saurians covered with thick scales and green 
with archaic slime.” The A B C mediation bids fair to in- 
troduce a better understanding between the two continents; 
but it wil! not get far until the people of the United States 
learn that the facts as to South American conditions are not 
to be had from the Rev. Peter McQueen, F.R.G.S., or his 
kind. 


Boston, Mass. 


. 


Foster STEARNS. 


Present Day Immigrants 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

As I understand his contribution in America for July 25, 
Mr. Wright argues that recent immigrants from Europe are 
less desirable than those of earlier times. He says “they 
have little or nothing in common with us in religion”; that is, 












that they do not profess some form of Protestantism. The 
fact that an immigrant is not a Protestant should not be 
held to discredit him as a prospective citizen of our country. 
I believe that Catholic immigrants are as worthy of American 
citizenship as non-Catholic immigrants. Mr. Wright also 
writes about the present immigrants differing from us in 
modes of thought, customs and traditions. It seems to me 
that Europe is our mother country; that in modes of thought, 
customs and traditions, Europeans are the children of Rome, 
Athens and Jerusalem, and that their civilization is one and 
the same. 


Tacoma, Washington. James Hoye. 


The Best Short Poems in English 


To the Editor of AMERICA: ‘ 

With regard to the editorial in your issue of July 25 on the 
best short poem in the English language, if we agree with 
Mr. Hardy, and at the same time with the editor that these 
symposia make for good, why not lessen the difficulty of 
choice, and increase the taste-education, by calling for three 
or four poems to be named, not as best—that word is pre- 
sumptuous—but as very good and having it noted why each 
is considered heir apparent to best? Let each be chosen first, 
for the poetic imagination of its ideas; second, for the moral 
nobility of its contents; third, for the truth of its philosophy; 
fourth, for the artistic beauty of its technique. It would be 
well if the readers knew what poets the voters were 
acquainted with and chose from. Will not America offer 
such an opportunity to those qualified to speak of the relative 
excellence of poems? 

La Crosse, Wis. Joun T. DuRWARD. 

[In accordance with the tests suggested by our correspon- 
dent, perhaps our readers would like to name in short letters 
to the editor their favorite English poems.—Editor America.] 


Scurrilous Mail Matter 


To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

Judging from reports published in our Catholic papers, 
every effort put forth to stop the circulation of the miserable 
filth, dished up in a certain class of newspapers, has proved 
abortive. Very recently an occurrence came to my notice, 
which might interest the readers of AMERICA. Mr. Gore, the 
blind senator of Oklahoma, is seeking reelection against a 
formidable opponent. It appears that within, the last few 
days, the opposition to Senator Gore issued, in pamphlet 
form, a very ugly story, in which the blind senator was the 
principal actor. Mr. Gore and his friends went to work 
hastily to keep this story from reaching the electorate. The 
postmaster of Oklahoma City refused to transmit the circular 
through the mail, because, in his judgment, it was not mail- 
able. He decided to hold the matter deposited in his office 
until he received advice from Washington. After a few days 
Washington answerd to the effect: “That the circular was 
scurrilous and indecent, and should not pass through the 
United States mails.” 

The writer saw a copy of the circular. The statements 
made were of a nature to bring the blush of shame to the 
cheek of any man; but its contents were far from being as 
scurrilous and indecent as have been several copies of the 
Menace, the Yellow Jacket, and several kindred sheets. Now, 
then, what is wrong? Has the blind senator from Oklahoma 
more “pull” with the powers that be, than the 16,000,000 
Catholics of the United States? What are our Catholic con- 
gressmen and our Catholic senators doing anyway? Or is 
the Administration (judging from private letters from Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan, freely circulated during this cam- 
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paign) more anxious to protect the honor of Senator Gore, 
than the honor of the million voters who put the present 
administration in office. 


El Reno, Okla. R. SEVENS. 


Catechism Centres 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial, “The Cry of the Children,” prompts me to 
say that there are two settlements in need of workers. One 
is situated in the Italian parish, 116th Street, near Pleasant 
Avenue. The lady in charge is at the settlement house every 
afternoon. Her mornings are spent in visiting the families. 
The second settlement is in St. Gabriel’s parish, East 37th 
Street. Here, too, the superintendent will be found at work 
every afternoon. Pianists are needed to help in the enter- 
tainments which are given to break the monotony of the 
instructions. 


New York City. M.. L.. B. 


Religious Statistics of Immigrants 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The anti-Catholic propaganda is at its height here. Re- 
cently a Baptist minister preached at a “union service” of 
Methodists and Baptists, and in the course of his remarks he 
asserted that during the year 1913 the Catholic immigration 
into this country was 600,000 and of that number only 
212,000 remained identified with the Catholic Church. After 
the sermon I met the preacher and asked him if his assertions 
were really true. He replied that his figures were based upon 
Government statistics. Is this true? I feel that it is not, 
although I know quite well that there is a leakage. I suggest 
that AMERICA take this topic of leakage, especially as affecting 
Catholic immigrants, as a subject for comment in one of its 
forthcoming issues. 

Oxnard, Cal. PETER CAVANAGH, M.D. 

[Both statements of the preacher are false. The Govern- 
ment takes no account of the religion of the immigrants, 
much less of the number who do or do not remain identified 
with the Catholic Church. Hence the minister’s absurd 
figures were not based on Government statistics. The subject 
suggested for comment in a forthcoming number of the 
paper was well treated in the issue for May 16, 1914, under 
the title, “Is Peter's Bark Leaking?”—Editor AMeErIca.] 


Cooperative Working Among Catholic Bodies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent editorial, under the caption “Power of Cath- 
olics,” you say there should be more cooperative working 
among the various Catholic bodies. In your issue of July 
18th, J. C. Cahalan, Jr., of Wyandotte, Mich., states: 

One big, solid, compact organization, which need not 
interfere with present organizations and which will 
harmonize all of them, is what is needed by the Church 
in America, and until some leader, who is big enough, 
comes to establish and perfect such an organization, we 
will have to put up with the contempt of a world that 
already hates us. Individual effort is puny, as are the 
efforts of all the societies which do not represent at 
present one half of the Catholic strength in America. 


He is right, this critic. We take it for granted, of course, 
that he belongs to at least one of our big Catholic organiza- 
tions. A big, solid, compact organization of Catholics is 
needed. It was needed to protest against Nathan; it is 
needed to protest against Villa’s inhuman outrages upon 
priests, religious, and Catholic women in Mexico. With 


country, neither our “Catholic congressmen,” nor our “uni- 
versal peacemaker” and Secretary of State, Bryan, would 
have been dumb regarding Villa’s outrages. 

But is such a big, solid, compact organization wanted in 
these United States? In almost every European country, 
where the Catholics are well represented, they work for such 
an organization. But here!—We should have a men’s society in 
every Catholic parish in the country. Is that the case? We have 
Italian, Bohemian, French, German, Polish men’s societies 
in almost every parish of these nationalities. But where are 
the men’s societies of our so-called English speaking parishes? 
Outside of the Holy Name Societies, we know of none. Un- 
less these parish societies are existing, the efforts of a few 
members at the Federation Convention are puny. The non- 
English speaking nationalities are more or less closely united, 
for instance, the Central Verein and its affiliated State leagues. 
Why not organize now, late but not too late, our English- 
speaking Catholics in parish units and in city fedesations? 
The already organized parish men’s societies and _ Stave 
leagues will gladly cooperate. There is no reason why each 
society should not preserve its identity. We believe in fed- 
eration, not in assimilation. Until the organization in the 
English-speaking parishes makes better headway, the federa- 
tion will not become what it should be, a representative body 
of all the Catholics of this country. 


Dubuque, Iowa. C.N. 


Book Reviews 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have been reading with intense pleasure the different 
numbers of the Catholic Mind, issued by the America Press. 
I am led to wonder whether you could not manage to send 
out also, in the same form, review notices of the principal 
standard works, in which the Church and her doctrines are 
misrepresented, or in which history is falsified, either through 
ignorance or sectarian bias. Our Catholics are continually 
and necessarily reading such books-themselves, besides living 
amongst a people ‘whose only conception of the Church 
comes from literature of this kind, which they often cite in 
proof of their objections to, and animosity against, the Faith. 
I ask, then, would it not be well to issue a pamphlet series of 
book reviews, refuting the false assertions regarding Catholic 
practices, misconception of doctrine and historical errors; and 
accounting for the sectarian bias often shown by _ other- 
wise commendable authors? Besides this, everybody knows how 
much of late years the scientific study of history has done to 
demolish Protestant calumnies, which in former times almost 
passed unchallenged. If such pamphlets were published Catholics 
could procure them and paste them in the works above referred 
to, which they may have in their libraries, so that the members 
of their household would be forewarned and forearmed against 
any evil impressions their reading might otherwise have. It 
would be also of very great use to the clergy, who, when con- 
fronted by objecting or enquiring non-Catholics, may not always 
have the time to devote to a personal following up of any 
given author on questions of dogma, history, etc., etc. How 
convenient would it not be for them to be able, for example, 
to hand the enquirer about Kingsley’s “Westward Ho” America’s 
excellent review of it, without having to read up the history of 
the sufferings of English Catholics in the dark Elizabethan days, 
or search for back numbers of America which may have long 
since disappeared from the table of the presbytery library. The 
young dilettante in science, who swears by Ernst Haeckel, might 
also be benefited very much by learning something of his inac- 
curacies and the falsifications of which he has been convicted by 
eminent scientists. F. J. E. MacEwan, p.p. 





forceful protest coming from a united Catholic people of this 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Lady-Day-in-Harvest 


On Lady-Day-in-Harvest, the old English name for the 
beautiful summer festival of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Church commemorates the death, resurrection and 
entrance, body and soul, into heaven of Our Saviour’s 
Mother. We now call the feast the Assumption: God's 
taking her to Himself. St, Gregory of Tours, writing in 
the sixth century, thus formulates the apostolic tradition 
that had come down to him regarding Our Lady’s happy 
passing : 

When the time came for the Blessed Mary to leave this earth, 
the Apostles were gathered together from all lands; and having 
learnt that the hour was at hand, they watched with her. Now 
the Lord Jesus came with his Angels and received her soul. In 
the morning the Apostles took up her body and placed it in the 
tomb. And again the Lord came, and the holy body was taken 
up in a cloud. 


This was but the meet and fitting consequence of 
Mary’s divine and virginal maternity. Because she had 
always been absolutely free from sin, Our Lady had 
to endure no suffering in death, nor corruption in the 
grave, and “no tomb could retain her whom earth had 
never sullied.” Attended by choirs of angels, Mary’s 
stainless body was borne to heaven by the power of God 
and then, as had been mystically foretold in Holy Writ, 
“the King arose to meet her, and bowed to her and sat 
down upon His throne; and a throne was set for the 
King’s Mother; and she sat on His right hand.” 

As Virgin, Queen and Mother, Mary is living and 
reigning now in heaven. It is the possession of these 
three titles that gives such wonderful strength and effi- 
cacy to her intercessory prayer. If the supplications of 
the just, who are still in exile and encompassed with 
infirmities are powerful with God, what bounds shall be 
set to the success of the prayers offered by the purest 
and holiest of maidens in a place where charity is per- 
fect and sin is unknown? If earthly princesses can com- 








mand the prompt and willing services of their subjects, 
with what joyful eagerness God’s angels must minister to 
her whom He has enthroned their Queen? If Our 
Blessed Lord worked of old a great mtracle at Cana, 
just because Mary wished to spare her friends a trifling 
embarrassment, what can He now refuse the Mother of 
His choice? Without question, she always hearkens to 
the prayers of her other children here on earth, she feels 
for their many vital needs a mother’s compassion, and 
easily secures for them from her grateful Son all kinds 
of spiritual and temporal blessings. 


The Lesson of the War 


Nations, like men, live by ideals. If these be lofty, 
the nation is noble; if they be base, the nation is base. 
The reason is clear. Deliberate action follows thought, 
takes color from thought, is directed by thought. As a 
nation thinks, so a nation acts. If justice and charity 
are in its soul, its acts will be just and charitable. If 
hatred and greed dominate its spirit, hatred and greed 
will mark its attitude toward its neighbor. Mammon, not 
Christ, will be its god. Heaven will be in its wild dreams ; 
the earth in its active life. Trade and conquest will be 
the be-all and end-all of its existence. It will watch its 
neighbor’s progress with jealous eye, inspect its neigh- 
bor’s ports, reckon its neighbor’s ships, count its neigh- 
bor’s soldiers, estimate its neighbor’s fighting power, and 
at a favorable moment hurl itself at its neighbor in war. 
For what? For dross, a temporal advantage. For this, 
must God’s noble creature, man, die a brutal death; for 
this, too, must widows mourn and children weep—not for 
high principles, but for vile lucre. That is the lesson of 
a great part of this war. Mammon must be served once 
again, adored by the sacrifice of thousands of human 
lives, propitiated by the wails of women and the tears of 
children. 

The conquering nation will emerge from the war all 
dripping with blood. It will wash itself clean and pile the 
gold heaven high. Throughout the world preachers will 
point a finger of one hand at the glittering mass coined 
from man’s life blood, and lifting their voices will shout: 
“Behold what the unadulterated Bible, the pure Gospel, 
has done for this nation.” A finger of the.other hand will 
be directed to the conquered, despoiled nation, and men 
will be warned against a religion which has left its ad- 
herents in such misery. God awaits His day. The 
cannon will not roar forever, the drum will not sound for 
long. The mocking of Christ’s spirit will cease. And 
then? The judgment. 


The Honesty of Ritualists 


A correspondent recently sent to the Living Church 
an enthusiastic account of a Protestant festa held on 
Santa Rosalia’s day, at St. John’s Church, Chicago, which 
was so successful that “its influence in furthering the 
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knowledge of the Church’s Catholicity will be far-reach- 
ing among Chicago’s Italian population.” The writer 
pays a tribute to the zeal and energy with which “the 
local Roman Catholic Italian priest did his conscientious 
best to make it a failure,’ and then offers the following 
disclaimer : 

It is clearly understood by the leaders of this mission work 
that there is no intention whatever on the Church’s part to 
proselytize any Roman Catholics from their inherited allegiance, 
but only to extend a greeting to those Italians who have already 
definitely broken with the Church of Rome. There are thous- 
ands of these lapsed Romanists among Chicago’s three Italian 
colonies, and they are just beginning to learn that there is a 
branch of the Church which is Catholic but not Roman. Most 
of them are of the laboring class, with but little time or equip- 
ment for ecclesiastical investigations. 


The last. sentence in the foregoing citation doubtless 
explains quite adequately the secret of that festa’s suc- 
cess. For when the less sophisticated members of 
Chicago’s Italian colonies found “Father Anastasi” or- 
ganizing in their patron saint’s honor a procession gay 
with banners and noisy with bands, and especially when 
they beheld him, after celebrating “Solemn High Mass,” 
marching forth with “clergy,” “crucifer’” and “acolytes,” 
it is not surprising that a number of the simpler clients 
of St. Rosalia, having had, of course, “but little time or 
equipment for ecclesiastical investigations,” were easily 
persuaded that “there is a branch of the Church which 
is Catholic, but not Roman.” Be it “clearly understood,” 
however, “that there is no intention whatever on the 
Church’s part to proselytize any Roman Catholics.” 

As practically all the Italians in this country have been 
baptized Catholics, and always consider themselves such, 
even if they find regular church-going somewhat 
irksome, and discontinue it in consequence, are these 
Chicago Ritualists sincere when they say they do not 
mean “to proselytize any Roman Catholics”? It would 
be interesting to know, moreover, how the Living 
Church's correspondent reconciles with the practice of 
elementary honesty this aping of Catholic ceremonies, 
and of Italian feast-day celebrations. All honor to the 
Catholic priests of Chicago who are striving hard to 
keep their flocks from being ravaged by these ritualistic 
wolves. As the Italian colony in all our large cities has 
now become the favorite haunt of the Protestant prosely- 
tizer, Catholics should be equally zealous in protecting 
the faith of their coreligionists, and in making them 
realize the value of the heritage they have received from 
the saints. 


Benighted Folk 


This country is swarming with benighted people. They 
are thinking most extravagant thoughts of every Cath- 
olic in the land. They are so full of fears for the safety 
of American liberty that they are writing ungrammatical, 
ill-spelled letters, denouncing, objurgating Papists, be- 
seeching them to desist from their wicked ways. These 





thoughts are not their own. They are not bred within 
their souls. They come from without. They are forced 
upon a naturally kind people by country parsons and a 
vile press. Oftentimes the letters are little more than poor 
transcriptions of a column from a newspaper. Here, 
then, is a condition to be met. The lay people must help 
meet it. They have both the obligation and the power 
to do so. They, too, must instruct the ignorant in the 
way permitted them, they must refute calumny that is 
to the detriment of Christ’s interests and theirs. 

The ways to do so are numerous. But in this, as in 
other things, a lesson can be learned from enemies. 
These latter are spreading ill-report through the press; 
Catholics should spread good report in the same way. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the land stations 
should be established to which Catholics can send papers 
for distribution in those districts where the benighted 
folk are most numerous. This is a work of zeal that has 
been tested and found most fruitful of good results. 
Who will undertake to organize and direct it? It is a 
work for lay people, especially for those who complain 
that the clergy dominate every movement in the Church. 


A Novel Pope 


The man who knows it all has a degree from the 
university of self-consciousness, conferred by an un- 
animous vote of all the faculties and received with salvos 
of applause by a delighted, if not numerous, audience. 
Having been made in this way an accredited ambassador 
to the human race, he undertakes light-heartedly his 
trifling task of setting the world right. 

The popular novelist is the chief modern representa- 
tive of a class which dates back to. Eve, the first who 
wanted to “know it all.” The novelist writes a story on 
the evils of rag-picking and introduces a number of 
thrilling descriptions of the back-yards of a great city, 
and moralizes over uncleanliness and all that. The novel 
is an instantaneous and complete success in the advertis- 
ing column, At once the back-yard specialist is equipped 
with unlimited stores of knowledge. He qualifies for 
every political office and is suggested as a successor in a 
university to the antiquated professor who has written a 
collection of unread volumes on arts and sciences, but is 
unacquainted with the hitherto unfathomed and un- 
charted possibilities of real life. 

The “best-seller” disdains these attempts to relegate 
him into comparative obscurity. His vocation is to im- 
part the principles of government to his native country. 
An expert in ruins, he will be supreme in restoration. 
After reading more glowing reports from the press- 
agent, the novelist now feels competent to undertake a 
task which has been waiting this long while for his ad- 
vent. There is the Pope of Rome who needs coaching; 
there are philosophy and ‘theology which call for a 
thorough overhauling and a few coats of fresh paint; 
then he feels that the subject of the Ten Commandments 
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has not received adequate treatment. Their Author did 
well, but many years have passed since these laws were 
formulated, and a live, “up-to-date” thinker must take 
hold and by progressive amendments make them con- 
temporary with new thought. The next Ecumenical 
Council of the Church will be addressed by such eminent 
theologians as Whole Cane, John Liverpool, Cora Lee, 
and other graduates of the Novel School of Divinity. 

The editor used to be the typical specimen of this 
erudite class, but his glory is now eclipsed. The drummer 
was another interesting species of the tribe. High 
Schools in various parts of the country furnish a large 
supply of candidates for the same honor. The careful 
cataloguing of feline bones or a sniff at some test-tubes 
has succeeded in making children high and mighty, and 
their parents infinitesimal mites. All these, however, are 
only omniscient; the novelist is a self-created and self- 
sustained genius, made out of nothing, and most 
omniscient. 

There is one sovereign remedy for the new novelist, 
intoxicated by the plaudits of friends and the puffs of 
the advertiser. By knowing a little, he came to know 
everything; when he knows more, he will know less. 
The writer who is suffering from the subtle disease of 
one successful novel, will be cured by writing two-dozen 
novels and by growing older. He may then get an inkling 
of the experience and wisdom that has come with cen- 
turies of age and multitudes of volumes. The Sunday 
newspapers might in that event have fewer schemes for 
the instant, complete and perfect amelioration of man- 
kind and all its institutions. The Catholic Church might 
have fewer amendments to worry about; the Pope might 
not be chagrined over his comparatively insignificant in- 
fallibility. Indeed, it takes time to discover the fact that 
the High School is not life, that the beating of a “cub- 
reporter” into shape is not a guarantee of logic or ethics, 
and that the best of best-sellers is no successful substitute 
for a course of theology, or a well-founded charter en- 
titling one to make the universe. But with time we should 
cease to behold the diverting spectacle of a two-thousand- 
year-old pupil going to school to a two-year-old teacher ; 
or of the Pope of Rome coached in his office by an in- 
fallibility conferred through thirty-five large printings 
and translations into all modern languages, including the 
Scandinavian. 


LITERATURE 
A Splendid Failure 


Pater has summed up the spirit of the Renaissance by saying 
that it “found the end of all endeavor in the aspects of the 
human form, the continual stir and motion of a comely life.” 
This, of course, is paganism, but not the honest, bracing paganism 
of Plato or even Cicero. The neo-pagans of the Renaissance, 
though they quoted Plato glibly, knew nothing of his serene 
and reverent spirit. “Self-respecting heathen,” explains Dr. 
Barry, “would not have borne to be under the same roof with 
the pattern Humanists who degraded literature four hundred 
years ago.” For in effect the Renaissance meant the grafting of 








decadent Greek ideals upon the Christianity of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The process gave us many a scribbler feeding the world’s 
imagination upon the forbidden; many an impressionist striving 
to charm by “a specious shape that catches the eye but has no 
life.” But it has left nothing in art which a world that loves 
beauty sanely, cares to remember. Nor could it. For the 
Renaissance, forbidding the inspiration which art had drawn 
from the robust philosophy of the Greeks, and despising the 
culture of the Christian era, sacrificed thought to form, and 
goodness to the beauty that is of earth. 

In his recently published lectures, “The Age of Erasmus” 
(Oxford University Press), Mr. P. S. Allen of Merton College, 
Oxford, does not find a critical examination of the origin and 
underlying principles of the Renaissance in Italy, to lie within 
the scope of his book. It is true that he is mainly concerned 
with the period of the Transalpine Renaissance which, as he 
notes, corresponds roughly with the life of Erasmus. Yet the 
Renaissance beyond the Alps was but an offshoot of the move- 
ment which took its rise in Italy, not a growth indigenous to 
that northern soil. The impression left by Mr. Allen’s book is 
to deny all kinship between the two—a false interpretation truly, 
and one which gives us a picture of Erasmus strangely at vari- 
ance with the self-portraiture which that child of the northern 
Renaissance has drawn for us in his own writings. In Erasmus 
Mr. Allen sees not only a great man of letters, but a sincere 
servant of the Prince of Peace, a man careless of advancing 
his own interests could he but further the glory of God. 

Yet on reviewing the life of Erasmus and grantihg, though not 
admitting, all that has been said of his services to the cause of 
letters, the conclusion can hardly be evaded that Erasmus, while 
he avoided its deeper excesses was a true child of the Ren- 
aissance. Literature, as we have been recently told, is not life, 
but only its mirror. It is a noble object of man’s devotion, but 
it can not be made the object of his entire devotion if he is to 
remain human—and Christian. And the judgment, that to litera- 
ture Erasmus made all else subservient, seems to be fairly drawn 
from the story of his life. 

“T abhor the Evangelists,” he wrote to his friend, the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, “as for other reasons, so because it is through 
them that literature is declining in every place. And without 
letters, what is life?” On “the other reasons,” Erasmus here 
lays no great stress. Nor did he ever do so. If he hated the 
Reformers it was not because they hated the Bride of Christ, 
but because they hated letters. Their theological novelties did 
not so much distress him as their persuasion that universities 
were the work of the devil. Faults in grammar were sins for 
which he had no absolution, but literary excellence sufficed for 
canonization. Vergil and Horace were worthy of the halo. “I 
can scarcely help making the invocation,” he exclaims, “St. 
Socrates, pray for us.” “Atheism talking Greek in high places,” 
writes Professor Brewer, “was a less disagreeable sight to 
Erasmus than piety in bad Latin, violating the rules of Lilly's 
grammar.” There is much truth in this familiar picture. The 
sermons of St. Peter at Rome would have held no attraction 
for Erasmus. Deep in his heart he would have admitted Peter’s 
supremacy, but his enthusiasm would have been quenched by 
Peter’s solecisms, and the Prince of the Apostles might have 
found a place in the “Praise of Folly.” For Erasmus had no 
bump of reverence. 

“I talk too much,” he once wrote. He did. He wrote as he 
talked, charmingly, but with an exuberance of epithet which 
makes one wonder if he realized the value of words. His talk 
outran his thought, and became words merely—brilliant words 
at times, but too often full of sound and fury signifying nothing. 
Ready as he sometimes was to sacrifice sober truth for flashing 
epigram, and reverence for wit, the defense of his later years 
that people took him too seriously in accepting as his mature 
judgment what was meant merely as a joke, can not be allowed. 
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The professional joker can not complain if people some- 
times take him seriously to his own detriment, and Erasmus 
said scandalous things not merely over his cups of wine but in 
his Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul. A laugh, not 
honor, is the reward of motley, and even the laugh must be with- 
held if motley invades the sanctuary. Sancta sancte. Erasmus 
may have been in reality the most serious of persons; one bent 
on the reformation of his times, as some will have it. But after 
all, God's saints are the world’s true reformers, and Erasmus 
was not a saint. “Others may be martyrs,” he wrote, “as for 
myself I aspire to no such honor.” His life was lived on the 
principle that it was given him for the praise and love of letters. 
The love and praise of God he did not utterly forget, but he 
made’ them secondary. 

This misreading of the fundamental principle of life shows 
how truly Erasmus was a child of the Renaissance, and ex- 
plains why he never attained true greatness even in the narrow 
field of letters in which he elected to work. He mistook a 
means for the end. One whose world is so far out of joint is 
not much removed from insanity; and lunacy is incompatible 
with true greatness. The penalty of mistaken ends is ruin, says 
a critic. Erasmus lives in history as a splendid failure. So 
partisan was his arraignment of the abuses existing in the human 
side 6f the Church's organieation, that while,some whom it 
scored, cynically admired the cleverness of the lampoon, others 
were roused to fury. But the arraignment effected no reform. 
The Latinity on which he so much prided himself, our moderns 
scorn as unclassical. His edition of the New Testament which, 
in Froude’s picturesque phrase, produced a moral earthquake, 
is, according to Cardinal Gasquet, “neither a work of sound 
learning nor thorough scholarship”; and, he adds, “it is allowed 
on all hands to have no value whatever.” He may be given the 
credit, concludes the Cardinal, of having first proposed many 
questions of great importance in letters and in Biblical criticism. 
Sut it ought to be added that to none of them did he give an 
adequate answer. His bold self-confidence made his contem- 
poraries over-rate him, but time has shown the mediocrity of 
his work. 

Mr. Allen has no tenderness for the view that Erasmus was 
a Protestant. From his writings one may argue that he was in 
close sympathy with the Reformers, but the truth seems to be, 
that while he sometimes wrote like a Protestant, and often like 
a rationalist, Erasmus would have abhorred any break from the 
centre of Catholic unity. He raised difficulties which he could 
not answer, and in his bold statement of them the world read 
his credo. 

To Erasmus, a theologian was a “dunderhead” and nothing 
more: confronted with a theological proposition, he was ever 
“thoroughly puzzled.”. His zeal against the undoubted abuses 
which had crept into the theological schools, together with his 
ignorance of theology, often led him to say more than he really 
meant. But unlike Luther, he did not propose to mend these 
evils by destroying the Church: 

Christ I acknowledge, Luther I know not. I acknowledge 

the Roman Church which in my opinion, is Catholic. I 

praise those who are on the side of the Roman Pontiff. 

23 Many great persons have asked me to draw 

up a formula of faith. I reply that I know of none save 

the Creed of the Catholic Church, and I advise every one 
who consults me to submit to the Pope. 


And yet, despite these brave words, Erasmus could never be 
induced to write openly in defense of the “Creed of the Cath- 
olic Church.” Much of his literary work, indeed, is destructive 
of that Creed. No one now sees in the “Praise of Folly” and 
the “Familiar Dialogues” anything but a covert attack on the 
Church of which he professed himself a loyal son. His Scrip- 
tural studies are marked by a rationalism strongly characteristic 
of the modern school of destructive Biblical criticism. What 








the Church most needed in the age of Erasmus was the whole- 
hearted devotion of her eonsecrated children. What could be 
only hurtful was the constant advertising, in books and pamph- 
lets, of evils which she knew well, and which in her Christ- 
taught wisdom she would eliminate, not by that violence which 
would uproot the wheat with. the tares, but in the day of harvest. 
Erasmus busied his pen in recording scandals. But he gave her 
none of the devotion of a priestly heart. His occasional profes- 
sions of faith probably express his true sentiments. But they 
are weak in comparison with those brilliant, cynical, slanderous, 
attacks upon ecclesiastical institutions which extend over a course 
of many troublous years, and which drew from Alexander, the 
Papal Delegate, the mournful comment that the insidious poison 
of Erasmus had done more harm to the Church of God than the 
open attacks of Luther. 

The story of Erasmus is not without its lesson for these days 
of neo-paganism. “God's in His Heaven; all's well with the 
world.” But He also has His place in literature. Ethical stand- 
ards can not be replaced by a morbid uncontrolled desire to 
search into things hideous and foul. Not that Erasmus descended 
to this depth. But his sympathy with those who did, made him 
misread the deeper purposes of life. 

His enemies said of him that he went out of this world, sine 
lux, sine crux, sine Deus. Certain it is that in his moment of 
supreme need, no minister of God might be found in that Protes- 
tant city of Basle to anoint with saving chrism the hand that had 
written many a fable which an unthinking world has retold, with 
additions, of the priesthood of Christ. 
read a just retribution. 


Here one is tempted to 
But it is kinder surely, to remember that 
Erasmus went to God with a cry for mercy on his lips, “O, 


Jesus, mercy! O, Lord, deliver me! Paut-L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Ministry of Art. By Ratpn Apams Cram. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

The gifted author of this work, so well known in the 
architectural world, has done well to have collected into a 
single volume a number of lectures and addresses which 
certainly merit to be heard by a larger audience than those 
before which they were first delivered. The mood is an ex- 
ceptional one in which the Catholic reviewer attempts to 
give an estimate of such a work as “The Ministry of Art.” 
After such warmth of expression, such high-wrought elo- 
quence and, we might almost add, such seer-like wisdom in 
the forecasting of the future of art, cold reviewing seems 
out of place. One would need to take up the strain that 
runs through these seven discourses and, if possible, con- 
tinue it, if he would convey an idea of its rare excellence. 
The ministry of art on which our author so eloquently en- 
larges is no other than that of religion itself, Artists are 
constituted under Providence a sort of minor order in the 
service of religion, their function being to set forth in beaute- 
ous form whatever of eternal truth they are capable of grasp- 
ing and assimilating. True art, even when its theme is a 
secular one, gets all its inspiration, directly or indirectly, 
from the dim wisdom of Absolute Truth which is reflected 
in this nether world. Its one great inspiring aim is the de- 
velopment of the spiritual element in man. It is the one 
great, enduring and uniquely expressive language whereby re- 
ligion speaks to the hearts of men in successive ages of the 
world. Art has had its flourishing periods and its periods of 
decay—though in the latter there has always been a germinal 
element holding a promise of future revival. The latest 
epoch, embracing some four or five centuries, has achieved 
much that is praiseworthy, but is none the less a period of 
decay. The destructive forces at work have been the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation and the Revolution. The great desid- 
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eratum in the realm of art is that supernatural faith which 
in the medieval period was the very life-blood of true art. 

But the dawn of a brighter future is discerned by the author 
in the present reaction in favor of medieval ideals. He is not 
a Catholic, but few non-Catholics have spoken in so Catholic 
a vein. Whether his present attitude of mind is the result of 
slowly-formed convictions or is characteristic of one who is 
naturaliter Catholicus we can not presume to say; but it is 
refreshing to hear so strong and clear a voice crying in the 
wilderness in behalf of Catholic truth. The little that is un- 
Catholic in his work—including his admiration for Bergson— 
we can easily forgive when we consider that the dominant 
ideas of his mind are so wholesome and so true. It is only 
less gratifying to see a practical architect whose vision ex- 
tends so far beyond the limits of his drawing-board into the 
M. P. H. 


region of the ideal. 





Clay and Fire. By Layton Crippen. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.25. 

This is a vigorous and interesting arraignment of modern 
progress. The author has an eager and active mind and a 
cultivated gift of expression. He has experienced a reaction 
from the materialism of the times; and, like Ruskin or 
Savonarola, he burns with spiritual ardors of fierce and in- 
dignant denunciation. He hates the pompous pretensions of 
scientists like Haeckel; deplores the crumbling of the spirit 
under the arid materialism of our philosophy and life; de- 
cries the forgetfulness of all the arts of beauty. Rationalism 
has disappointed him; and, as for “rationalized Christianity,” 
he feels for it a healthy scorn which wins a high esteem for 
his good sense. 

If there has ever in all the world been a more absurd 
and a meaner figure than that of the modern popular 
preacher, who makes his living by destroying the religion 
he has sworn to proclaim, I have never heard of it. One 
does not have to be a Christian to feel for this unique 
development, mingled disgust and shame. 

It is the tendency, and perhaps the office, of a jeremiad to 
deepen the gloom and to stir consciences by over-statement. 
For example, we do not agree with Mr. Crippen that a 
cowering, paralyzing fear of death is universal in our age. 
We are acquainted with innumerable instances when death 
was met as gallantly and fearlessly (and, be it observed, 
without stupid stoicism), as at any period of the past that 
we are familiar with. It was Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
declared that the Catholic Church was the best Church to 
die in. As a physician he had opportunities for observing 
the quiet courage of Catholic death-beds. 

Mr. Crippen is a Savonarola without a remedy for the evils 
which he denounces. Merely to “rail at the ill” is, after all, 
an idle occupation. It is true the author is searching for 
light in his darkness, and he claims that he catches distant 
glimmerings. Where? Forsooth, in the writings of a certain 
John Dee, spiritualist, said to be a spy of Queen Elizabeth’s. 
Other gleams appear to Mr. Crippen in the “Pyramid Texts,” 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, an 
obscure book by a Hindu swami, and Mrs. Piper’s medium- 
istic manifestations. 

A man of Mr. Crippen’s vigorous mentality must, indeed, as 
he himself states, be profoundly convinced of the outworn 
character of Catholic truth, when he can calmly ignore the 
vast spiritual treasury of Catholic doctors and saints and 
go searching painfully for stray crumbs on the littered floors 
of mountebanks and psychical experimenters. There is no 
more startling instance of the influence of a cant phrase. In 
an age, which affects to have a fastidious horror of cant, and 
yet talks in the language of cant and thinks in terms of cant 


of is the glib and unquestioned saying that the Catholic 
Church, which satisfied men’s minds once, can do so no more. 
Why do thoughtful men like Mr. Crippen so easily take it 
for granted that their intellects are more exacting than New- 
man’s, or Lord Acton’s, or Pasteur’s, or Jérgensen’s? We 
are tempted to think that most of our writers, who start out 
on the cant principle above, get their only ideas of the in- 
tellectual life of the Church from that coarse and vulgar 
burlesque of Ferguson’s, “Father Tom and the Pope.” J. J. D. 





The Sister of the Wind. By Grace Fattow Morton. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

This is an attractive collection of musical lyrics, of “maiden 
meditations, fancy free.” One does not read many pages 
before realizing that Miss Morton is a disciple at the feet of 
William Butler Yeats. For, first, she is a dreamer of dreams; 
her one ambition is to crystallize into a pearl each fleeting 
mood that breathes over her. Thus, her diction is of the 
super-sensuous, symbolic kind that belongs to “white” dreams 
in “white places” amid the “white flame” of “white desire.” 
And, lastly, her most distinguished gift seems to be an ex- 
ceptional mastery over that soft, unemphatic versification so 
ardently cultivated by the school of impressionists. An ex- 
cellent example of this and a fair specimen of her general 
manner is a short lyric entitled, “And I’m but a Flame and 
a Shadow”: 

Real, real, real— 
My hands in the meadow-grass, 


Insensate, a sea of green, 
Where the unthinking wind doth pass. 


Real, real—gray wings 
Sweep over my sea of green; 
O wild gull, though thou livest, 
Thou know’st not what life must seem. 


Real—O green meadow, 
Warm-bosomed, heavy, still 

And I’m but a flame and a shadow 
That passeth over the hill. 


This is indeed charming verse from “the misty mid-region 
of Weir.” But we might take the liberty to suggest that here 
and in all the poems Miss Norton cultivates the dream far 


too much and the realities and sanities of life far too little. 
F. M. C. 


Rex Aurei Rivi. Auctore IoANNE RusKIN. Latine Inter- 
pretatus est ArcApDIuS AVELLANUS. Neo Eboraci. 

Latin and Greek have been called the schoolboy’s briar- 
patch. If our students could relish such stories as Ruskin’s 
“King of the Golden River,” in the translation of Dr. Arca- 
dius Avellanus, the Roman section of the briar-patch would 
be transformed into a garden of roses. Two elements often 
absent in the teaching of the classics would be introduced, 
pleasure and actuality. These must not be over-emphasized, 
but they must not be overlooked. Were Latin made a 
familiar instrument of speech, capable of expressing our most 
modern ideas, the Latin authors would in their turn become 
better known and appreciated. The “Rex Aurei Rivi” pub- 
lished by E. P. Prentice, Wall Street, is a step in the right 
direction. Dr. Avellanus believes in modernizing Latin. 

He has long been working at the task. Everywhere he 
shows easy familiarity with the literature of Rome. He can 
turn even such words as “swallow-tail” and “corkscrew mus- 
tache” into crisp and racy Latin. Everywhere there is abun- 
dance of felicitous phrasing. The vocabulary is idiomatic 
and varied. It takes tithe and toll from classical, popular and 
modern Latin. De Quincey could turn the advertisements 





in an unprecedented way, the silliest cant phrase we can think 


of the London Times into faultless Greek. Dr. Avellanus 
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could, doubtless, round off into breeziest Roman the sporting 
news of a daily paper. 

Children must be interested in Latin if they are to make it 
a means of intellectual culture and improvement. The teach- 
ing of it now is often too technical and dry. From the be- 
ginning the classroom should be flooded with a Latin atmos- 
phere. Rules, methods are necessary as means not ends. 
The speaking of Latin, by professors and pupils alike, should 
be brought back. Dr. Avellanus has always advocated the 
practice. The Jesuit system enjoins it. The “Rex Aurei 
Rivi”’ and similar translations, intelligently read and com- 
mented on by the class in Latin, would bring back that good 
old custom. But such books, admirable as they may be, can 
not exile the authentic lords of the language. These will 
ever be Czsar, Cicero, Vergil, Horace and their peers. No 
modern can rival them. In dignity, as in authority, their 
place is secure. To learn the language of the masters of the 
world, we must go to their classics. j. €. BR. 





Essays on Faith and Immortality. By Grorce Tyrrett. Ar- 
ranged by M. D. Petre. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.40. 

This book is in large measure a record of other men’s 
thoughts, colored by the moods and whims of a singularly 
complex and insincere character, whose chief claim to posthu- 
mous fame lies not in his merit but in the unreasonable de- 
votion of a hysterical woman, who insists on holding him up 
before the merciless light of critical public opinion. There 
is nothing new in the volume, except the language. The 
odds and ends of eccentric thoughts are borrowed from a 
thousand and one sources. Careful readers will recognize 
Descartes in one place; Kant in another; Schleiermacher in 
a third; Lotze and the Spiritists in a fourth; while every here 
and there will be found traces of modern pragmatism. The 
original authors of these ideas expressed them more clearly, 
if less nimbly, than Tyrrell. As usual he is shifty and elu- 
sive, at times giving the impression that he has missed the 
very essence of the difficulty he is laboring, at other times 
forcing the conviction that he has caught the problem only 
too well and is toying with it in contemptuous indifference 
to the consequence. Throughout, the book is rationalistic 
in spirit and heretical in matter. The author’s conception 

-of religion—a borrowed plume from Eucken—and of faith, 
are absolutely inconsistent with Catholicism; his ideas on im- 
mortality were caught up from popular philosophical litera- 
ture, especially from Lotze, and expanded into a threadbare 
hypothesis which makes the after life undesirable to the good 


and highly acceptable to the wicked. Judged by Christian , 


standards the book is worse than useless and had been better 
left in the obscurity of the grave. =. 3: 





The Seen and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon: A Fantasy. By 
W. D. Howetts. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.00. 

At Stratford-on-Avon the shop-keepers say of Shakespeare, 
“How could we live without him?” and Bacon simply makes 
the people mad. The impression which this town produces 
upon the visitor is that of being all pervaded by the spirit of 
Shakespeare, but it is high art to convey this all-pervading 
impression to one who has never been there. This Mr. 
Howells has done. With the true perspective of an artist, 
he has caught the soul of the place and of the celebration 
during the poet’s commemorative month of August, and in- 
stead of allowing it to be lost, as a matter-of-fact chronicler 
might have done, in a host of other impressions of English 
scenery and manners, he has made you feel “the Supreme 
poet, the common brother of us all,” to be the living, breath- 
ing presence of the place, as if you were really there. How- 
-ever, you will not lose any of the human interest of the place 








in the spirit-world of fantasy. You will travel in a victoria, 
not in a motorcar, you will take a boat-ride up the Avon, 
where the maiden paddles the boat and the youth lies prone 
in it, and when you take your tea at a table instead of stand- 
ing up, you will be forewarned by the tea-girl of the extra 
expense. You will visit the Bard's birth-place, “where he 
wasn’t born,” and the school where he learned his “small 
Latin and less Greek,” and you will make your way through 
the perambulators to Shottery to see the Anne Hathaway 
Cottage, and “the sarcastic patience of the American travel- 
ling girls,” and the rude settle built into the chimney-place 
“where the young people used to do most of their courting.” 
But it will all be done in the company of the gentle, sweet 
Shakespeare himself. 

The humor in the book is on the whole too stately; you find 
yourself smiling as if for good manners. “When we own a 
sin, whether to others as to ourselves, we disown it” is 
gratuitously short shrift from the author’s personal religion, 
and the prose-poetry of much of the descriptions and the 
similes worked into the narrative by a slight detour is con- 
scious writing. Only at such moments as these, is the all- 
pervading presence of the poet withdrawn, and the illusion 
of fantasy lost. The author’s opinion on Hell, as being a 
place of correction, not of punishment, and eternity as a 
“Vast forgiven unity of souls,” is truly fantastic, and doubt- 
less meant to be so. W. T. T. 





The Corner-Stone of Education. An essay on the Home 
Training of Children. By Epwarp Lyrttteton, D.D., Head- 
master of Eton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Dr. Lyttleton offers a serious study of the influence of 
motive upon the character and an earnest plea for the in- 
culcation of the highest of all motives. He is a schoolmaster 
who rates the influence of school life lower than is commonly 
done, and lower perhaps than he should. The parents are 
supreme in the foundation of character. Their influence 
can not begin too early, should be permeated with the thought 
of God, and will still be felt, so Dr. Lyttleton declares, when 
the children have spent half a century of their life. If the 
law of God and His loving presence is not inculcated by 
the parents in word and utter sincerity of act, public opinion 
or some lower motive will usurp the place of God and lead 
eventually to failure. The way this motive of God is to be 
imparted to the child, prudently, gradually, through the love 
of the parents, is described thoroughly in a very sympathetic 
study of child life. Another satisfactory chapter describes 
in detail several types of failure. We should like to see 
this work circulate widely among those who are not as 
keenly alive to the necessity of religious training as Catho- 
lics are everywhere, and Protestants generally, in Europe. 
If the author were a Catholic, he would speak with far more 
definiteness and certainty. He appears often to be feeling 
his way. If he had written directly for Americans, he would 
have taken more account of the early influence of school, 
which for him seems to mean only the English Public School 
of Eton and the like. ; F. P. D. 

Unpopular Government in the United States. By Apert M. 
KALes. University of Chicago Press. $1.62. 

Prof. Kales, of the Northwestern University, defines unpopular 
government as “a government of the few, by the few, and for 
the few, at the expense and against the wish of the many.” His 
“few” are the politocrats, plutocrats, monopolists and such other 
extra-legal forces as have well nigh continuously dominated our 
governing bodies, local and national, from the beginning. The 
officials to be elected have been and are, he thinks, too numerous 
for the electors to be able to appraise them intelligently; hence 
parties and bosses, controlled by selfish interests, played upon 
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the ignorance of the voters and so manipulated matters that the 
will of the electorate has been usually balked. The Australian 
ballot was no remedy, for the clever politocrat of the machine 
was able somehow to persuade the poor, ignorant electors to 
vote the way they did not want; and for the same reason pri- 
maries, initiative, referendum, recall, and even Progressivism, 
must prove a failure. Commission government, which offers the 
voter a ballot short enough for his intelligence to master, will 
alone ensure popular government; though it is not made clear 
how this will eliminate the masterful politocrat. Hence we must 
have commission government locally and nationally, unite the 
executive and legislative power, eliminate the Senate, or at least 
its veto, and make the President, advised by his cabinet, the sole 
executive of everything, a kind of elective emperor. This is the 
lame and impotent conclusion to a thought-provoking, if one- 
sided, exposition of our political conditions. M. K. 


Le Pére Gratry. By c’Appé JEAN VAupoN. 3 fr. 50. 

Sauvons nos Ames. By L’Ansé CHARLES GRIMAUD. 2 fr. 

La Langue des Femmes. By Mar. J. Tissier. 3 fr. 50. 

Retraite d’Enfants. By L’Ansé Henri Morice. 3 fr. 

Jesus Vivant dans Le Prétre. By R. P. Mitter, S.J. 3 fr. 50. 

Allocutions et Sermons de Circonstances. By Mor. JULIEN 
LotH. 3 fr. 

Dans La Chambre Du Malade. 
3 fr. 50. 

La Vie Religieuse. By Mer. c’Evigue pe Nimes. 2fr. Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 

These eight volumes, in style, matter, printing, and ap- 
positeness to present needs, maintain the high reputation of 
the French house that has issued them as a publisher of good 
books. Pére Millet’s “Jesus Living in the Priest,” which in 
its English form has been already reviewed in America, has 
come in its fourth French edition, a proof that the public is 
appreciating its worth. L’Abbé Morice’s “Children’s Retreat” 
has particularly in view the new condition that the decree 
of Pius X in favor of earlier First Communion has happily 
brought about; and he adds several useful and pithy lectures 
directive of the subsequent course of instruction and conduct 
that this privilege imposes. The first of Mgr. Loth’s elo- 
quent Allocutions is also addressed to children, and some 
thirty others discourse of the First Mass, religious profes- 
sion, marriage, charities, blessing of churches, organs, acade- 
mies, etc., and are full of ideas, felicitously expressed, on 
subjects that a priest is often called upon to treat. Canon 
Decorne’s “In the Sick Room” is equally useful to clergy and 
laity, and Mgr. Tissier’s “Women’s Tongue” has a title that 
speaks for itself. The Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne is con- 
cerned, not with those women speakers who have given a 
new interpretation to Demosthenes’ dictum that eloquence is 
action, but with the right ruling of the “unruly member” in 
the women of every-day life; and it will please them to know 
that his piquant strictures can with easy adjustment be made 
just as applicable to their male relations. It is a book we 
should like to see translated, as is also Pére Grimaud’s “Soul 
Saving,” an admirable series of bright, meaty dialogues and 
familiar talks, abounding in happy and homely illustrations, 
on the pressing duties of life. “Religious Life” is a new 
edition of the letters and conferences of Bishop Plantier, of 
Nimes, to the Sisters of St. Joseph of Lyons, on the duties 
and privileges of Religious. It is deservedly commended by 
Cardinal de Cabrieres, of Montpelier, as suitable to all re- 
ligious communities. 

Perhaps the most important of this remarkable set of books 
is the life of Pére Gratry, the eloquent and zealous Oratorian 
and distinguished Academician, who was rated among the 
greatest writers and influential personalities of his day, and 
His many volumes on faith 


3y CHANOINE S. DECORNE. 


is still widely read in France. 














and morals and social life, on the Sacred Scriptures and mys- 
tical theology, his masterly reply to Rénan in “Jesus Christ,” 
and more, perhaps, the novelty of his exposition of the soul's 
relation to God and certain dangers that lurked in the charm 
of his style, had combined with his magnetic oratory and 
great personal piety to make his one of the most noted 
names in the literary and religious life of France, when he 
shocked his warmest friends by plunging violently into the 
campaign against the declaration of papal infallibility, con- 
trary to his previous writings and teachings. His ample 
and humble retraction followed immediately the definition 
of the doctrine, and his temporary error did not prevent Pére 
de la Ramiére, S.J., who had refuted his views, from paying 
high tribute to his character and works. The genesis of his 
illusions lay in that doctrine of personal immanence which 
Modernism more disastrously developed; and this is well 
expounded by Pére Vaudon, who illustrates the many virtues 
of Pére Gratry and their occasional defects with the charm 
of style and poise of judgment that won him the crown of 
the French Academy. It is a model life, and deserves to be 
translated both for its merits and its subject. M. K. 





Short and Practical Addresses. By the Rev. ANTHONY 
Hayes. . 

The Word of God Preached to Children. By Rev. FErreot 
Grrarpy, C.SS.R. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $1.50 each. 

Here are two volumes of sermons. The first will be of 
assistance to priests whose occasional duty it is to address a 
few words of comfort to the bereaved. The author explains 
in the preface that his volume is, for the most part a free 
adaptation of an old German book by the Rev. H., Nagel- 
schmitt, much of which has been replaced by matter more 
suitable for the preacher of to-day. The book contains one 
hundred and fifteen concise sermons. There is a wealth of 
Scriptural quotations taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, an admirable and appropriate feature in addresses of 
this nature. The sermons, which are more or less general in 
character, are arranged according to the various divisions of 
the ecclesiastical year. 

In these days when “the cry of the children” to be fed is 
inspiring so many misguided and harmful efforts to satisfy 
these little ones of Christ, Father Girardy’s book is welcome. 
The work is sufficiently extensive to cover a course of instruc- 
tion for every Sunday during the year. Besides, a judicious 
selection could easily be made for talks during the time of 
preparation for Confirmation and First Communion. More- 
over, the book allows a wide field for fuller development and 
individual or local applications. The zealous and busy parish 


‘priest, who finds he has very little time to prepare the difficult 


talks for the lambkins of the flock entrusted to his care will 
be glad to know of this book. J. J. McG. 

Violence and the Labor Movement. By Rosert HwunTEeER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

Mr. Hunter has given us precisely the kind of book we 
should expect from a thorough political Socialist. His open- 
ing chapters trace the careers of men like Bakounin, the 
“Father of Terrorism,’ and his even more diabolical ally, 
Nechayeff. His object is not so much to instil horror for 
their deeds as to show the futility of violence as opposed to 
political action. This is the entire purpose of the book. Dark 
as he paints the deeds of the anarchist assassins, he no less 
strongly condemns the authorities who executed them as 
“utterly blind to the sentiments which moved these men.” 
He even breaks out into a rhapsody of admiration for those 


‘amazing creatures, “who fought their fight and wrote their 


page of protest in the world’s history.” Their mistake, he 
hel’s in ecmmon with all political Socialists, was that they 
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aimed their blow at individuals instead of seeking to destroy 
a system, as Socialism is striving to do by means of the 
ballot. Of an ethical and Christian abhorrence for the deeds 
of these men there is, of course, no question. Like all true 
Socialists he apparently believes that there is but one thing 
which deserves the genuine abhorrence of mankind, and that 
is the Catholic Church. 

In contrast to the anarchism of Bakounin and his latest 
followers, Mr. Hunter pictures what he calls “the oldest 
anarchism.” By it he refers in particular to the facilities 
given the capitalists of surrounding themselves with a hired 
army by applying to the thriving detective agencies and 
similar institutions and even making deputy sheriffs of the 
men so conveniently obtained. That such institutions ex- 
ist we know. That terrible- abuses have been legally per- 
mitted, or at all events practised, is likewise evident. It is 
wrong, however, but entirely in consonance with socialistic 


methods, to ascribe almost all acts of labor violence to the | 


instigation of such hired agents. 

Finally in the matter of Socialism itself Mr. Hunter has 
lost all critical judgment. There is a blind and almost 
superstitious reverence for Marx, in spite of the fact that 
even many of the foremost Socialist authorities have dis- 
credited some of his leading doctrines. There is an equal 
blindness on the part of the author in hiding from himself 
the part which Socialists themselves are everywhere playing 
in the disturbances of the day. The fundamental Christian 
principles have been sacrificed by them and they are 
restrained from a career of destruction only by the per- 
suasion that it is harmful to their cause. This motive is 
the only one given by the Socialist press, while at the same 
time it is fomenting to the best of its powers the spirit of 
class-hatred which drives men on to deeds of violence. By 
thus submitting political motives for the commandments of 
God they have weakened the character of men and made 
possible the excesses of which they strive to repudiate the 
responsibility. Mr. Hunter’s own book offers no deterrent 
against violence except expediency, since it silently ignores 
the one saving influence of religion and sets down the most 
slanderous statements against its representatives. The fre- 
quent attempts of the author to prove that Socialism would 
not be a worse tyranny than any from which we are suffer- 
ing are entirely futile. 5. 


Landesgétter und Hexen. Deutsches Kulturbild aus dem 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Konrap von BoLaNnDEN. New 
York: F. Pustet & Co. $0.60. 

For many decades the name of “Bolanden” has been familiar 
to the readers of German Catholic literature. It is the pseu- 
donym used by the Rev. Joseph Edward Christian Bischoff whose 
long series of historic and polemic novels began more than sixty 
years ago with the publication, in 1852, of “Luther’s Brautfahrt.” 
His purpose has been to present the religious history of his 
country in short popular novels. The main criticism passed 
against him is that in dealing with questions of his own day he 
has at times been too severe and not sufficiently critical. -His 
method is to set forth historic facts or points of controversy and 
to sustain his statements by copious authentic quotations drawn 
from contemporary sources. Thus in the present volume the 
historic attitude of the Church toward witchcraft is illustrated 
by citations from authors and synods produced in the course of 
a discussion carried on by the personages of his novel. The 
picture he has given of the German Landesgétter recalls the day 
when the Reformation led to the tyrannical principle crystal- 
lized in the familiar phrase, cujus regio, ejus religio. Subjects 
were to accept the creeds of their princes, and were to change 
their beliefs as freely as their coats, whenever passion or greed 
dictated new forms of doctrine to their rulers. The present 











volume is the seventh of a special series of “German Culture 
Pictures” written by Bolanden. 5. Ie 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Lights are Bright” (Harper, $1.25) by Louise Ken- 
nedy Mabie, is called “a new type of modern fiction,” but that 
description does not seem to be strikingly true. The novel 
is a tale of industrial intrigue with a woman as the central 
figure and unpleasant, unscrupulous and colorless characters 
moving around her. There is nothing very objectionable in 
the book but it is one of the numerous novels offered now- 
adays which make drowsy readers wonder how the author 
contrived to find a publisher for such commonplace material. 


“Her Only Love,” by Rev. P. Kaenders, (Herder, $0.25), 
deals with the familiar story of a Christian maiden’s fidelity 
to her vow in the time of the Roman persecutions. There are 
some scenes in it quite dramatic in execution, as for instance 
the scenes of the tempting of Justina and Cyprianus, but the 
whole plot is not well worked out. It would be better if the 
events were made to centre around Laelius alone, instead of 
around two lovers, Laelius and Cyprianus. The play is prob- 
ably meant as an appeal to devotion, rather than as a study 
in artistic form, but in that case the “low comedy” of the 
drunken servant and the drunken physician is altogether 
out of harmony with the piety of the other scenes. 





Six years ago, on the fiftieth anniversary of the apparition 
at Lourdes, Mgr. Benson made his first pilgrimage to the 
shrine and then recorded for the Ave Maria the vivid impres- 
sions he received. Those papers have now been gathered 
together and published as “Lourdes” the twelfth number of 
the “Catholic Library” (Herder, $0.30). The author tells us 
he came to the shrine a sort of “reverent agnostic,” but went 
home a thorough convert. Though Mgr. Benson saw five 
miracles take place before his eyes and heard many other 
cures authenticated by the doctors, the greatest miracle of 
all in his opinion “is the peace and resignation, even the 
happiness, of those who, after expectation has been wrought 
to the highest, go disappointed away, as sick as they came.” 
As the volume consists of only eighty-three pages and is 
written of course with the author’s usual ability, skeptics and 
doubters should easily be induced to read it. 


“Miss Zephine Humphrey, whose papers on “The Protestant 
in Italy” and “Protestant Paradox” have been favorably 
noticed in AMERICA, contributes to the Atlantic Monthly for 
August a character sketch of “Father Fred,” a very ritualtistic 
parson. The beautiful things she writes about him and his 
work are, of course, true only of the Catholic Church. It is 
strange the author does not see that. She says well: 

Any worshiper, truly assisting at a Catholic Mass, 
must spring to the heart of God, and, at least, for the half 
hour, be gloriously good and free. Soaring Gothic 
pillars and arches, glowing windows, a noble rood 
screen, a gleaming white altar, silence, holiness—these 
things connote the solemn ritual of the Mass, the thrilling 
daily presence of the Blessed Sacrament, and all that 
goes to make the spot significant of the immediate touch 
of God. . The personal holiness of her children 
has ever been the Church's greatest vindication. 


“Father Fred’ was so successful in “catholicizing” his 
Protestant flock, that at last, “On the altar of the Lady 
Chapel, beneath a glowing, darkling light, the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was reserved.” He then sang joyfully his nunc dimittis 
and passed away on Wednesday in Holy Week, being too 


lowly-hearted, as the author explains, to die on Good Fri- 
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day. He was buried on “Easter Eve” with an exceptionally 
high “Requiem Mass,” a most extraordinary proceeding, it 
must be admitted. For mere Catholics hear but one Mass 
on Holy Saturday and it is anything but a Requiem. But 
the late “Father Fred,” it must be remembered, was a sub- 
limated Ritualist. 


Apropos of our comment a few weeks ago on Mr. Chester- 
ton’s favorite English poem “T. J. S.,” a New York corres- 
pondent, writes as follows: 

A post-graduate student of the limerick, its psychology 
and social relationship, I beg that you will satisfy and in- 
struct a curious public by printing the authorized text of 
“Tenderly nurtured young llamas,’ which you mentioned in 
a recent number of your journal. 


We can not resist this appeal. The lines are these: 
Two tenderly nurtured young llamas 
Were ruthlessly robbed of their mmammas; 
Not finding relief 
They died of sheer grief 
And were buried in purple ppajammas. 

The gifted author is unknown, but a distinguished European 
professor, applying to the foregoing verses the rules of higher 
criticism, finds traces of Tennyson’s earlier manner but calls 
attention to the weakness of the third line where, plainly, the 
text is corrupt. The learned professor has also discovered as 
a variant reading for “purple” the epithet “sky-blue,” which he 
indignantly rejects, however, observing very justly that: “The 
purple hue of the little llamas’ shrouds symbolizes, more per- 
fectly than could any other color, the grief of relatives, the un- 
expectedness of the calamity and the haste of the interment.” 
He also calls attention to the literary skill with which the poet 
brings out in the second line how swift and pitiless was the 
infant llamas’ bereavement. The extraordinary maternal care and 
affection with which they had been reared offered such a sharp 
contrast to the baby llamas’ suddenly orphaned state, that it was 
“sheer grief” and no common infant malady, that shore their 
young lives in twain. No, had Mr. Chesterton been familiar 
with the lines describing the llama tragedy, he never would have 
chosen as his favorite English poem the obviously inferior 
verses about the young lady of Niger. 





“Realia Biblia, Geographica, Naturalia, Archaeologica” 
(Paris, P. Lethielleux), is a work by Father Martin Hagen, 
S.J., and is a compendium of the learned author’s “Lexicon 
Biblicum,” published in three volumes in the “Cursus 
Scripturae Sacrae Lacensis.” It is intended to be used as a 
companion volume to Father Cornely’s “Introductio Biblica,” 
of which Father Hagen has brought out revised editions, and 
is enriched with the learning of all the editors of the famous 
“Cursus Lacensis.” It will be found very useful even in 
those seminaries that do not use Father ‘Cornely’s introduc- 
tion. 





We have received the first annual catalogue of Edmonton 
College, opened October 1 of last year in the capital of the 
Province of Alberta, Canada. Though we do not usually notice 
such prospectuses, Edmonton College is important enough to 
justify an exception. Its existence is due to the Archbishop of 
Edmonton, and also to a number of public-spirited Catholics of 
Edmonton, who, not only urged the Jesuits to undertake the 
work, but also subscribed $50,000 to make the undertaking 
feasible. It is a bi-lingual school in the strictest sense; and in 
these days when bi-lingual schools are attacked in so many parts 
of the Dominion, Catholics look to it with confidence to demon- 
strate the value of such schools. Its name, its prospectus, its 


courses are in both languages. The classical course, taught in 


course, taught in English, includes the teaching of French. Both 
languages being taught in a practical way so that the French boy 
will be able to speak and write English correctly and the English 
boy to do the same with French. The advantage of such a 
college is so obvious, that one must go outside of mere educa- 
tional considerations to find the reason for the intense hostility 
to the bi-lingual school raging to-day in Ontario and Manitoba. 
Happily not all English-speaking Canada is Protestant, and not 
all Protestant Canada accepts its politics from the Orange Lodges. 
We hope, therefore, that Edmonton College and many others 
like it will be efficient peacemakers in the great Dominion. 





Commenting upon the assertion made by Professor Paulsen of 
Berlin University, that there is no such thing as “Catholic 
science,” because “free research and infallible authority in 
teaching” can not be had together, the Bombay Examiner re- 
marks: 


A Catholic scholar is tied down in his research, but only 
by. one thing: by truth. Herein he is not in a worse con- 
dition than any man of science. Every scientist must 
choose a foundation, must unconditionally accept some truths 
to start from and in the course of his progressing investiga- 
tion, he must not admit anything in contradiction to his 
fundamental suppositions. Are Protestant professors 
any more free in their research? What would happen if 
Harnack or any other leading Protestant professor in his 
studies should come to the conclusion that the Catholic 
Church was the true Church of Christ? All his prestige to- 
gether with his professorship would be gone. A 
Christian, says Chesterton, is only restricted in the same 
sense that an atheist is restricted. He can not think Chris- 
tianity false and continue to be a Christian; and the atheist 
can not think atheism false and continue to be an atheist. 
But as it happens, there is a very special sense in which ma- 
terialism has more restriction than spiritualism. . . . The 
Christian is quite free to believe that there is a considerable 
amount of settled order and inevitable development in the 
universe. But the materialist is not allowed to admit into 
his spotless machine the slightest speck of spiritualism or 
miracle. 


Those outside the Church seem to think that in the brain 
of a “Catholic scholar,” if such person exists, there are two 
widely separated compartments, in one of which he keeps 
scientific, and in the other religious, truths. Should the con- 
tents of the two boxes happen to mingle, the truths of re- 
ligion are of course destroyed by their robust antagonists, 
and we then have a man really capable of “free research.” 
Shadows of Mendel and Pasteur! 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Brothers, New York : 
Roma. By Rev. Albert Kuhn, O.S.B. Part V. $0.35; A _ after 
God’s Own Heart, The Life of Father Paul Ginhac, $.J. From_ the 
French of Arthur Calvet, S.J. $2.50; Life - the Ven. Louis Marie 
Baudoin. By the Abbé Pierre Michaud. $3.2 
M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., Dublin: 
The Absolution of Recidivi and of Occasionarii. By David Barry, S.T.L. 
One shilling. 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The New Man. By Philip Gibbs. $1.00. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Within the Soul. By M. J. Watson, S.J. $0.75; Jane ney, A Nine 
Days’ Queen. Adapted from Aubrey de Vere’s “ ary Tudor” by the 
Ursulines of New Rochelle. $0.25; Louis XI. From the Original of 
Casimir Delavigne. By J. H. Stratford. $0.25; God, Man and Re- 
ligion. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. $0.25. 
Loyola University Press, Chicago: 
Manual of Prayers and Devotions in Use among the Students of Loyola 
University. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 

er Desmond, V.C. By Maud Driver. $1.35; The Great Amulet. 
Maud Driver. $1.35. 

Guns Richards Ltd., London: 

Later Poems. By Emily Hickey. 1s. 6d. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York : 


The Franciscan Poets, By Frederick Ozanam. Translated and Anno- 
tated by A. E. Nellen and N, C. Craig. $2.00. 


The Sentinel Press, New York: 
Ven. Pierre Julien Eymard. By Rev. _ Tenaillon, & S.S. $0.75; 





French, includes the teaching of English, as the commercial 





Mysteries of the Holy Rosary. By Rev. A, Tesniére. $0.5 
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EDUCATION 
The Secular School and Religious Instruction 


Little Pieter van der Baarent, in the early forties of the 
seventeenth century, crept his unwilling way to the school- 
house in the “Bouwerie” with a dog-eared copy of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism under his arm. For Pieter was instructed 
not only in the Low Dutch language, but in the elements of 
Christian piety as well. 

Little Pieter, dead these many years, may serve to repre- 
sent an older order which passed away with the razing of the 
schoolhouse in the “Bouwerie.” Instruction in Low Dutch no 
longer figures in the curricula of our public schools. Nor 
does instruction in the elements of Christian piety. Each 
has been discarded, and thus the two would seem to be 
rated as of equal pedagogic value or worthlessness by the makers 
of public school programmes, beginning with Horace Mann 
and ending with Mrs. Ella Flagg Young. ' But this difference 
is to be noted. Were courses in Low Dutch to be demanded 
by the citizens of New York in sufficient numbers, courses 
in Low Dutch would be provided. Were instruction in the 
elements of Christianity to be asked by an equal number of 
citizens, the request would be refused. For the pubiic school 
can not teach Christianity. It may offer instruction in any 
subject which may rightfully engage the attention of our 
human kind, saving only one, religion. It can not teach that 
God exists. It can not affirm that He does not. But it may, 
in practice, lead to the belief that He is a kind of energizing 
ether, a gas. This is science. It can not argue that man has 
a soul, a spirit that will live forever in happy union with 
Him Who made it, or in an existence full of woe apart from 
Him. Nor can it deny any of these things. It is at liberty, 
however, to’ teach that man is not exactly a machine. This 
is psychology. Were a group of public school children 
gathered at the foot of the Cross, the teacher might tell them 
that here was a good man, dying for a principle. But Christ 
claimed that He was God, dying for the sins of the world. 
If He did not speak the truth, He was not God. He was not 
even a good man. If He did speak the truth, He was some- 
thing essentially different from a “good man, dying fora 
principle.” Yet touching this central fact in Christ’s life, 
His claim that He was God, the teacher could say nothing, 
either in acceptance or denial. In brief: with that entity 
called religion the public school neither has, nor can have, 
any concern. From Christianity, the greatest fact in history, 
from Catholicism, the most vital factor in the lives of count- 
less millions during nineteen centuries, the public school 
must stand apart in a studied attitude of indifference. For 
the product of a purely secular state, we are told, must itself 
be purely secular. 

“Secular.” The word is well chosen. We shall not quarrel 
with it. It means “of the world.” The secular school may, 
if well conducted, fit a child to succeed in the world. It 
may give him the means of learning a trade, embracing a 
profession, acquiring a competency. It may so train his mind 
as to make it capable of high achievement in literature and 
art. It may strengthen him in those natural principles of 
uprightness which will not only keep him from gross viola- 
tion of public decorum, but make him a law-abiding, respect- 
able citizen. All this may be granted. But it will not fit him 
for the Kingdom of God. It is of the earth, earthy. It may 
have all the beauty of this world. But it has none of the 

beauty of the other world where God is and His Saints. It 
prepares the child for the shortest part of his existence, that 
which he will spend in this passing world. And why? Be- 
cause it knows nothing of the supernatural. Here is the root 
of every objection urged by Catholics against the secular 
school: its exelusion of the supernatural. Such a school 





might suffice were there no hereafter; if man owed no allegi- 
ance to a Supreme Being, his Creator; if there were no such 
thing as the supernatural. But there is a hereafter. Man 
does owe allegiance to his Maker. There is an order and 
mode of existence called the supernatural, compared with 
which the reality of the natural order is but a shadow. And 
it is of the utmost importance that these three truths be 
recognized, emphasized, proposed to children from the first 
dawn of reason. This recognition the secular school refuses, 
and must refuse, to give. Catholics, therefore, will have none 
of it. 

The reason is plain. To the Catholic, “religion’s all or 
nothing.” It is not an emotion, an opinion. It is a divine 
revelation, true in its every enunciation. It is not a matter 
of custom, recalled with difficulty once a-week, but an ever 
present reality. It plays its part in every faculty of his soul, 
memory, will and intellect. It is the link between time and 
eternity, the bridge over which he passes from a world of 
broken hopes and aspirations*unfulfilled, into a land where 
the soul that has known sorrow shall be divinely comforted. 
It is more to him than life itself. Hence with Ruskin, the 
Catholic thinks that the school which does not tell the child 
whence he came, whither he is going, and how to get there, 
is imperfect indeed. And, considering the matter from a 
natural standpoint, he holds that a system which professes 
to ignore Christianity is pedagogically incomplete. For it 
excludes from its scope a body of truth quite as real, quite 
as demonstrable, quite as worthy of consideration—to say 
no more—as the truths of history or of physics. 

The Catholic, then, objects that the public school neither 
tells the child his origin nor teaches him the means of reach- 
ing the destiny God has set him, that it rejects religious in- 
struction. True, this instruction falls back primarily upon 
the parent. The home is properly the child’s first training 
school in Christianity. But it is not the only training school. 
Were this true, the teaching Church herself would be super- 
fluous. The life of the child at school, as well as the life of 
the child at home, must be permeated by religion. More- 
over the child can not be divided, broken into parts, of which 
one shall be given to the school, another to religion. The 
whole child, body and soul, the child undivided, must go to 
school. He is a unit and must be developed as a unit. Nor- 
mal harmonious development can not be attained if the child 
at home is taught to praise and serve God, and the child at 
school is allowed to ignore God. Yet this discord is sounded 
by the public school. Its indifference-to the needs of the 
soul of the child is the necessary consequence of its assump- 
tion, for educational purposes, that the child has no soul, 
or that this soul has no responsibility toward God, or that 
God does not exist, or that if He does, we can know nothing 
of Him. In the view of the secular school the child under its 
care has a mind, which is a receptacle for facts, and a 
memory, which is a lock for this receptacle. But it has no 
soul. Only in “sectarian” schools do children have souls— 
souls with duties to God their Maker. 

Further, the system of secular education is incomplete. In- 
complete in its object, since it proposes to teach not the 
whole child but only his intellect, and, in these days, his body. 
It is likewise incomplete in the knowledge it proposes to 
impart. Christianity lies beyond its sphere. Upon the truth 
of the claims of religion it can conduct no investigation, 
found no judgment. The teachings of Jesus of Nazareth are 
sectarian, The secular school believes that all truth is edu- 
cative, except the truth of Christianity. Back of the swarm- 
ing millions whose deeds have made history, it sees not God 
but Fate—the relentless Fate of Grecian mythology ruling 
mightily all that exists. It endeavors to teach the child 
rightly to order his life; but it limits life to man’s brief day 
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in time. The Supreme Life, in the knowledge of which the 
purpose and destiny of all finite life is to be sought, it 
ignores. Professing to instruct the child in the ways of 
wisdom, the secular school is indifferent to the existence of 
Him Who is Infinite Wisdom. 

Not with joy has this review of the secular school been 
written. The spectacle of millions of children developing 
in the non-sectarian classrooms of the public school, can 
not but be melancholy to all who reflect that these children 
of to-day are the men and women who to-morrow will strut 
their little way across life’s brief stage into eternity. Truly 
the times have changed since in the early days of the colony 
of Nieuw Amsterdam, little Pieter van der Baarent with a 
dog-eared copy of the Heidelberg Catechism under his arm, 
crept his unwilling way to the schoolhouse in the Bouwerie. 
One might find the Catechism in the library of some con- 
noisseur, but he will look in vain for the schoolhouse which 
imparted instruction not only in Low Dutch, but in the 
elements of Christianity. On’ its site rises a huge building 
devoted to commerce—symbolical, perhaps, of the mighty 
change that has come in the temper of the American people. 
The story of this change and its causes may be told in a sub- 


P. L. B. 


sequent paper. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Sailors’ Club of Montreal 


Twenty-one years ago, the Catholic Sailors’ Club of 
Montreal had its beginning. Its projectors, two of whom 
were converts, were Messrs. Walsh, Wurtele, Codd and 
Keeley. The first named, since dead, deserves to be called 
the “Apostle of the Sailors.” Long before there was any 
organized effort in their behalf, he was down at the wharves, 
distributing Catholic literature and visiting the sailors with 
the idea of keeping the Catholic men of the sea, faithful to 
their religious duties. With him were presently associated 
the other three and all soon entered into conference with 
one or two Catholic ladies, for the purpose of devising means 
of starting a Club eren in the smallest way. The result was 
that, with the approval of the Archbishop, a tentative meeting 
was called, attended by some of the clergy and a certain 
number of lay people. This was the beginning of the Asso- 
ciation which has done so much for the sailors. The Jesuits 
were appointed its chaplains, but the cooperation of the 
parochial clergy was earnestly sought and obtained. Com- 
mittees of men and women were formed, and a small be- 
ginning was made in an old loft on St. Paul Street, near 
the river. It is many years now since the Club transferred 
its headquarters to a large building on the corner of St. 
Peter and Common Streets, overlooking the wharves and the 
river, in plain view of all the ships. The building now owned 
by the Club is well equipped for the end intended. On the 
lower floor is a large concert hall. Above are reading-rooms, 
rooms for various games and a writing-room well supplied 
wtih stationery and ink. From the very inception of the 
work, concerts have been given by church choirs, by local 
musicians, professional and amateur, and sometimes by the 
sailors themselves. 

For many a sailor the Club is home and he knows that the 
Association will look after his interests. Should litigation 
arise with employers, the matter is investigated, and the 
seaman protected, if he be in the right. Should he fall ill, 
there is a ward in Notre Dame Hospital prepared to receive 
him, and he is visited by the chaplain and the ladies’ com- 
mittee. Should he die in Montreal, there is a plot with a 
monument to “Our Sailors,” waiting to receive his remains. 

As to the multifarious means by which a good influence is 
exercised upon the seamen, they have been already described 








in detail in America. Good reading is placed at the visitor's 
disposal, Mass is said at a convenient hour Sunday morning 
while Benediction follows, and a short instrucion is given 
in-the evening. He is admitted to the League of the Sacred 
Heart or invested with the scapular, and provided with 
beads, prayer books and other religious objects and very 
often he is induced to take the pledge. In religious matters, 
however, no constraint is used. There are no hard and fast 
rules, no compulsory services, but the Catholic atmosphere 
in which the sailor lives, and the very thought of the Club 
in which he has learned to take pride and pleasure, is in itself 
a safeguard. On every outgoing ship, too, is placed a bundle 
of Catholic literature, so that the good influence follows him, 
amid the perils of the deep. 

Ample testimony has been borne by civic officials, by harbor 
commissioners, by steamship companies and others interested, 
to the improvement in the moral tone of the seamen and to 
the greater order and good conduct that has prevailed on the 
wharf, since the foundation of the Club. Though it is essen- 
tially a Catholic Club, with the avowed object of keeping 
Catholic mariners faithful to their religious duties, it is fre- 
quented by large numbers of non-Catholics, who are made 
welcome and who often seem to prefer it to the non-sec- 
tarian institution, which has done good and faithful service 
after its own fashion amongst the sailors. The Club has 
always had the cordial support of the Archbishop, who ob- 
tained for it'a special blessing from His Holiness, the Pope. 
It has been honored by the visit of many distinguished 
ecclesiastics, notably Cardinal Merry del Val and many of 
the prelates who were in Montreal for the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. It has won the cordial good will of Catholics and 
even Protestants and its popularity is ever on the increase. 
Recently the Club held its twenty-first annual opening, pre- 
ceded by the election of officers. Commander Walsh, who so 
fully understands the needs of the men, was made president, 
while Lady Hingston remained both president of the ladies’ 
committee and one of the managing directors. The meeting 
was made notable by delegations from the Harbor Commis- 
sioners, St. Patrick’s and St. David’s Societies, the New- 
foundland Society, Allan and White Star Lines, Knights of 
Columbus, St. Vincent de Paul’s Society, Loyola College, St. 
Anthony's Club, Catholic Social Service Club, Sailor’s Insti- 
tute, and Catholic Girls’ Club. A touch of solemnity was 
given to the occasion by recalling many of the original com- 
mittee and other zealous workers, both men and women, who 
had passed away. Notably were mentioned the names of 
three signal benefactors, both financially and otherwise, all 
of whom held the office of president, namely, Sir William 
Hingston, and Messrs. McNamee and Charles F. Smith. 

A. SADLIER. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Catholics know quite well that the truth of the Church’s 
claims can not be vitiated by the personal unworthiness of one 
of her ministers. Of the Apostles themselves it was said that 
they were clean but not all. So persistent, however, has been 
the calumny directed against the priesthood of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries during the last few years that even séme Catholics 
— ill-informed Catholics, it is true—are inclined to accept as 
generally true what is really true of only a few individuals. As 
an example, a few weeks ago a correspondent wrote AMERICA 
asking, almost in the tone of a challenge, if it were a fact that 
the Mexican peons live in concubinage because they are unable 
to pay the fee demanded by the priest for the marriage ceremony. 
Two striking articles on these calumnies appeared in the May and 
June Month from the pen of A. Hilliard Atteridge. Happily the 
English Catholic Truth Society contemplates their republication. 
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Pamphlets of this character are much needed, and would have 
a wide circulation just at this time when the troubles in Mexico 
seem to have given a new impetus to the campaign of calumny. 





A familiar domestic tragedy of to-day is epitomized in 
the following “personal” from the London Times. 

The father of a young lady, aged fifteen—a typical “Flap- 
per’—with all the self-assurance of a woman of thirty, 
would be grateful for the recommendation of a seminary 
(not a convent) where she might be placed for a year or 
two with the object of taming her. It is not education she 
requires, she has too much of that already.—“The Old Boy.” 


Though there is not a convent school in England that 
would not willingly forego, in all probability, the privilege of 
“taming” this “flapper,” nevertheless an old-fashioned con- 
vent training seems to be just what she needs. If “education” 
means the development of what is good in a child and the 
rooting out of what is bad, experienced Sisters would be the 
very persons to solve effectively that unhappy “old boy’s” 
problem. 





A few weeks ago the Rev. Dan F. Bradley, of Cleveland, O., 
preached a sermon on the question “Shall Protestants Love 
Catholics?” Dr. Bradley protests against the bitter hostility 
which is being manifested against the Church to-day, and 
refutes quite convincingly the old charge that the Catholic 
Church is plotting the overthrow of American liberty. Catho- 
lics will feel grateful to Dr. Bradley for the kind words he 
has uttered at a time when kind words for the Catholic 
Church from Protestant pulpits are not many. But—if the 
Doctor has been correctly quoted—to one of his statements 
they will take exception: 

Papers are sent to you and me, one particularly, published 
at Aurora, Mo., which has a circulation of one and one-half 
millions and is filled with criticisms of Catholics, showing up 
the evil lives of Catholic priests, a mass of innuendo, sus- 
picion, enough to make the reader think that a massacre of 
St. Bartholomew was right at hand. Of course to match 
these bitter anti-Catholic people and papers there are bitter 
Catholic papers. 

The assertion which AMerica has italicized is not true. 
Whatever may be meant by “bitter,” there is no Catholic 
paper of The Menace type. This is a simple fact. Dr. Brad- 
ley’s statement to the contrary is, doubtless, the result of 
mere inadvertence. 

From the Catholic standpoint, the most important event 
at the University of Cambridge connected with the end of the 
academic year is the Fisher Society dinner. Among the 
guests at the dinner held recently, were the Archbishop of 
Liverpool, the Bishop of Northampton and the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to the Court of St. James. There 
were also present many dignitaries of the University, the 
Master of Christ’s and the Dean of St. John’s, as well as 
the President of Queen’s, himself a successor of the Blessed 
Cardinal Fisher. It is significant that this ancient seat of 
learning, to which belongs the dubious honor of having pro- 
duced a Cranmer, should once again see Catholics and their 
religion held in honor. On the previous evening in the University 
Chapel at Llandaff House the Bishop of Northampton confirmed 
five recent converts. This is the largest number of converts to be 
confirmed at one time in the chapel. This Catholic influence is 
growing steadily amongst the educated classes of England. The 
Anglican Church, on the other hand, seems to be losing 
hold even on its ministers. One of the most interesting 
pamphlets of the year is undoubtedly “Reunion All Round,” 
by Rev. R. A. Knox, son of the Bishop of Manchester, and 
chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford. It is a wonderful piece 
of satire, very much after the style of Swift, on the subject 





of the comprehensiveness of the Establishment which he 
mercilessly attacks. The only wonder is how he can stay 
where he is. It seems inconceivable that a man, if he be- 
lieves the Church to which he belongs to be even a part of 
Christ’s Mystical Body, can say such bitter things about it. 





Seekers after the incongruous need not go so far afield as 
the “agony column” of a sensational paper to find what they 
are looking for. The following advertisement appears in a 
religious weekly, non-Catholic, it need not be said: 

Positions WANTED—CLERICAL,—Clergyman, rector of a 
small country parish, young, experienced, successful, hard 
worker, forcible preacher, desires a change to a larger 
field of activity. Address “EXCELLENT RECoRD.” 

It is to be hoped that this young clergyman whose hard 
work in a small country parish has been crowned with success 
will soon find that larger field of activity which he is seeking, 
and vaster crowds to bring under the sway of his forcible 
preaching. Self-knowledge, the ascetics say, is the possession 
of the saintly few, and this gentleman has it. He is a hard 
worker and a forcible preacher. More than this, he is suc- 
cessful. Having done all that he could, he finds that he is by 
no means an unprofitable servant. He is indeed too valuable 
to be wasted on a small country parish, like that, for instance, 
administered by the Curé d’Ars. Larger harvests are to be 
gathered in China or in India, and in a helpful spirit it is 
suggested that he transfer himself forthwith to one or other 
of these vaster fields. Success doubtless is a fickle jade, but 
hard work and forcible preaching are often their own re- 
ward. True, those missionaries of an older day, Peter, Paul 
and Xavier, were wont to speak of their unworthiness and to 
lament that they had done so little for Christ. But we live 
in a newer age. That a clergyman may catalogue his perfec- 
tions in a paid advertisement is proof of it. 





Imitation, it is said, is the sincerest flattery, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether the old-time heathen would be at all flattered 
by the imitation exhibited by his would-be confréres in London 
at the present time. The following brief description explains 
the latest cult: 

A great many society people are now using dream mas- 
cots in their bedrooms—a little charm in the form of an eye, 
which is worn round the neck at night, and is supposed to 
bring beautiful dreams. Flowers and dishes of fruit in the 
bedroom are placed there to attract good spirits. How 
heathenish we are becoming! 


That we should fear the perils of darkness is only natural. 
But they are to be warded off not by heathenish charms but by 
Christian prayers and sacramentals. For centuries now, count- 
less thousands of Catholics have been in the habit of singing 
nightly : 

From all ill-dreams defend our eyes, 
From nightly fears and phantasies: 
Tread under foot our ghostly foe, 
That no pollution we may know. 

And our forefathers, hanging around their necks no charm in 
the form of an eye, but fortifying themselves with the saving 
Sign, called upon the spirits of just men made perfect: 

Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 


No flowers nor dishes of fruit were there to attract good 
spirits—good spirits are presumably of vegetarian proclivities— 
but the blessed palm and the Crucifix gave assurance that God 
giveth His beloved sleep. The heathenism of the smart set is 
not a stubborn spirit which knows not God; it is the vacuous 
meandering of a generation that knows not man. For the 
heathen of old, who had the saving quality of sincerity, gave a 
respectful hearing to the Apostle of the Gentiles; but a first- 
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century lady of fashion, secure in her position as a leader of 
society, asked the head of John the Baptist on a charger. This 
shows that even she had faith in her principles in so far as they 
concerned her intimately. 





Did the sociologists with whom the country is infested 
confine themselves to mere talk, they would not be half so 
noxious to the public good and to the rights of individuals. 
But their activity makes them decidedly dangerous, and of 
late they have succeeded in having some of their plans for 
the reformation of mankind placed on the statute-books. One 
of the Western States, for instance, has a law by which per- 
sons contemplating marriage must submit to a medical ex- 
amination. This law has recently been declared constitutional 
by the Supreme Court of the State. Its repeal will be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task. Protest has come too late. The 
law should never have been allowed to get through the Legis- 
lature. This, however, is an easy comment and does not 
better the situation. But where was the Catholic opposition 
prior to the passing of this law? It may be that Catholics 
did all they could to keep this blot from the statute-books, 
but if so, there is no record of the fact. Just here a lesson 
may be learned. More than once has it happened that Catho- 
lics began to act only after the harm had been done. This 
may be good, but prevention of the evil is better. If this 
absurd and harmful theory that all ills are to be remedied by 
law is to be checked, two things are imperatively necessary. 
One is a vigilance committee in every State to watch pro- 
posed legislation. The other is a united Catholic opposition 
to measures which infringe upon the inalienable rights of 
the Church and the individual. Committees of vigilance 
already exist in some cities, and with a united Catholic sen- 
timent to sustain them, have done excellent work. But they 
have confined themselves for the most part to matters of 
purely local interest. What is needed very badly is a com- 
mittee which will interest itself in the wider issues involved 
in State and national legislation. During the next two months 
our Catholic societies will be holding national conventions. 
Here is a matter which merits their consideration. 





In its issue of August 1, America published a letter written 
by ex-President Taft, on the absurd statement that a Papal 
Edict instructing Catholics how to vote in the Presidential 
election was found on the body of the late Major Butt. This 
statement, first made on the floor of the General Assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, is, of course, a simple 
falsehood. Mr. Taft’s letter has aroused much comment, 
though no one, as far as is known, has as yet attributed its 
composition to some Jesuit at Mr. Taft’s elbow. That com- 
ment will be made later when the original is found in the 
archives of the General at Rome. The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat for July 18 concludes an editorial, headed very 
brutally, “Stopping the Mouths of Liars,” with the following 
reflections: 


That the Pope had any interest in the various candidates 
for the nomination is improbable and that he should have 
issued such an edict was unworthy the belief of anybody 
capable of the ordinary processes of ratiocination. 

But the denial will do little good. The only people capable 
of believing it are monomaniacs on the subject with which 
the statement dealt, and they will secretly hug-it as proof of 
their suspicions. It was fashioned by some pervert who 
wished to play on the prejudices of such persons. The only 
surprising thing is that a speaker so reckless as to repeat it 
before a representative assembly was not challenged by some 
friend of truth to produce some evidence to substantiate it. 
A false sense of courtesy should not serve to protect men 
who boldly make groundless charges, even though they wear 
clerical garb. The Oklahoma candidate whose campaign 
slogan is “Swat the Lie” recognizes one of the worst evils 
of the times. 








This story of Major Butt and the Papal Edict will be told 
again. Of that Catholics may be sure. The refutation is 
ready for them. 





- Not the least important of the many Catholic Conferences 
of the summer was the first Catholic Indian Congress, held 
on the Fort Peck Reservation in northeastern Montana, on 
July 11. The tribe of the Assiniboines, the hosts of the oc- 
casion, extended their hospitality to more than 1,500 dele- 
gates, representing six tribes in the Dakotas and Montana. 
Sermons were preached in the Indian tongue by the Rev. 
Bernard Strassmeier, O.S.B., of Standing Rock, South Da- 
kota, and Rev. P. F. Sialm, S.J., the veteran missionary from 
the Araphoes in Wyoming. At the close of the Congress, 
fifty-two Indians, mostly adults, were confirmed by the 
Right Rev. Vincent Wehrle, D.D., Bishop of Bismarck. The 
resolutions adopted at the Congress, simple and to the point, 
were an appeal to the Catholics of the country for aid in the 
establishment of schools and for means to train native cate- 
chists. Year by year the difficulties of the Indian missions 
grow more pressing. The Government and Protestant Mis- 
sion schools are liberally supported and are vigorous in their 
endeavors to withdraw the Indians from Catholic influences. 
The need of additional missionaries is very great. Native 
catechists devoting their whole time to the instruction of 
the children and the aged, could be of the greatest assistance 
to the missionaries, but lack of funds makes it impossible to 
support as many as are needed. Of the excellent work ac- 
complished by the native catechists Bishop Wehrle writes: 
The more I have to do with Indians, the more I realize 
the peculiar value of the catechists. They work under 
the direction of the priests. They receive only ten or fif- 
teen dollars a month. But they do a work no one else 
can do so well. Knowing their religion, they teach it to 
others in their own tongue. Here is a work which should 
appeal to many a good Catholic among the white people: 
pHs for a catechist, an Indian to teach Indians cate- 
chism. 


The Bishop’s appeal in behalf of this worthy charity should 
meet with a wide response. The Catholic Indians, our 
brethren in the Faith, look to us for help in educating their 
children for God. Unless this help is given in generous 
measure many will be lost to the Church. 





More than ten years have passed since the Holy Father 
issued his Motu Proprio on the reform of Church music. The 
plan of reform there outlined has met with indifference in 
some quarters, and in others has been checked by an ex- 
aggerated idea of the difficulty of putting it into effect. 
Abuses grow stronger with time and claim more than the 
veneration reserved for respectable old age. Changes have 
come slowly. Organists too, and choir-masters, sometimes 
have queer ideas about the music that best befits an 
ecclesiastical function. Only a few years ago a Papal Dele- 
gate accompanied by two metropolitans and several bishops 
was greeted on his solemn entry into a church by the festive 
strains of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March.” Church music 
has gone so far astray that many of our musical directors, 
not to speak of the clergy, must divest themselves of their 
old ideas on the subject before they can enter into the spirit 
of the reform proposed by the Holy Father. The schools of 
ecclesiastical music established in many Diocesan seminaries 
together with the various unions and societies formed during 
the last few years will hasten the fulfillment of the Holy 
Father’s wishes. From England comes the announcement of 
the founding of the “Gregorian-Pian Union on Behalf of the 
Reforms in Church Music Promulgated by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, Pius X.” The purpose is good: the conditions, easy: 
support should be generous. 














